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FARM LOANS IN A CITY BANK: The program brought results (See page 29) 


This Month: 


A CITY BANK’S FARM PROGRAM by Robert G. Cooke 


A CANADIAN BANK AIDS PERSONAL PLANNING by Munro Brown 


NABAC LOOKS AT SOME MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS by Henry J. Boone 
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THE SANTA CLAUS ROBBERY 


It was just two days to Christmas — and Cisco was 
alive with holiday cheer. 

Cashier Alex Spears smiled as Santa Claus, fol- 
lowed by four or five laughing children, entered 
the bank. But there was no answering friendliness 
in Santa’s eyes — nor in the icy voice which or- 
dered everyone to freeze where they stood. 

Gambling her life, a mother whose daughter had 
followed Santa into the bank slipped through a 
side door and ran for the police. 

Meanwhile “‘Santa Claus” and three accom- 
plices scooped $12,000 from the vault and, as two 
of the bandits snatched a pair of little girls as 
shields, started for the street. 

In the withering gun battle that ensued, Cisco’s 
Police Chief and another officer were mortally 
wounded. Six private citizens were hit. One ban- 
dit died next day of wounds, but the others escaped. 

Posses blanketed the area, found the children 
miraculously unharmed in the abandoned get- 
away car — where a flat tire had forced the fugi- 
tives to flee on foot. Within a week, these, too, 
were rounded up. But the trail of death was not 
yet ended. 

In an attempted escape, the nightmare Santa 
Claus killed his jailor and died himself at the hands 



















Robbery of the First National Bank of 
Cisco, Texas - - December 23, 1927. 
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of incensed citizens. One companion was electro- 
cuted, and the remaining bandit is still in prison for 
his part in the bloody Christmas raid of the notori- 
ous Helms-Ratliff gang. 


* * * 


Almost inevitably, bank robbers lose the last round 
to the forces of law and order. But the toll of their 
depredations remains behind them, and new des- 
perados constantly take their places to threaten a 
bank’s financial security. 

Only adequate, well-organized insurance can pro- 
vide truly reliable protection — particularly when 
embezzlement, liability, fire and the many other 
hazards beyond armed robbery are considered. 

Using the scientific Etna Plan, pioneer system 
of risk and insurance analysis, your local Attna 
representative can develop for you a program ex- 
pertly tailored and continually maintained to. fit 
your particular needs. His services have helped many 
banks improve their protection substantially. 


AErna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The 4tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 


Etna Life Insurance Company iT ™ Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 


7Etma Casualty and Surety Company Vy 


Hartford 15 Connecticut 
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Boomer Banking 


Sirs: The article, “ ‘Boomer’ Banking 
in Homestead Days,” in your April, 1951, 
jssue was of special interest to our presi- 
dent, Ford E. Hovey, since he was en- 
gaged in the operation of another bank 
in Hobart, Oklahoma, at the same time. 
Mr. Hovey arrived at the townsite of 
Hobart in August, 1901, with two asso- 
ciates, $20,000 in cash, some ledgers, a 
square door safe, some firearms and a 
charter for the Bank of Hobart. The 
bank was opened for business in a tent. 
Income came from a charge of $5 to 
$10 for opening a checking account, a 
few loans that were made at a rate of 
two per cent a month and the issuance 
of a small number of drafts. People 
also brought in large amounts of cash, 
drafts, certified checks and letters of 
credit for safekeeping. 

As a result of permitting the govern- 
ment land agent to place his cash, from 
the sale of lots, in a sealed sack in our 
safe, we were furnished with United 
States deputy marshals to guard our 
building at night. 

Later, the bank was housed in a very 
small frame building and has since be- 
come the Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 

D. H. KNoTT, Vice-President, 

Occidental Building & Loan Ass’n., 

Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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Branch at Waikiki 

Sirs: The new Waikiki Branch of the 
Bishop National bank is thoroughly mod- 
ern in design. The front consists almost 
entirely of special, golden plate glass to 
reduce the glare of the sun. Two of the 
stone columns shown in the exterior photo 
are outside and two inside the building. 
»Another modern feature is a drive-in- 
‘teller facility. 
» The tellers’ cages, check desk and set- 
tees are of native Koa hardwood. The 
muralist, Jean Charlot, is now at work on 
a fresco mural depicting scenes from 
Hawaiian history that will fill the large 
curving wall space over the cages. The 
mural will be seventy feet long and nine 
feet, six inches high. 

A feature that has attracted consider- 





able attention is the fact that the walls 
of the main floor work-area are covered 
with plain beige carpeting to reduce 
noise. 

N. F. BANFIELD, Manager, 

Public Relations Department, 

Bishop National Bank, 

Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Women Bankers 


Sirs: We read the article, “Small 
Town Banking—Feminine Style,” in your 
October issue with a great deal of inter- 
est. However, Miss Manye Hammock, 
who seems to be doing a fine job running 
the Bank of Hartsville in Tennessee, is 
not the only woman serving with the 
multiple title of president and cashier. 

There is a bank at Citronelle, Alabama, 
the Citronelle State Bank, just 30 miles 
north of Mobile, that has been operated 
by Mrs. Audrey Malone as president and 
cashier for a number of years. Mrs. 
Malone does not consider her case un- 
usual; she feels it is her obligation to 
follow the general line of banking, to 
make loans and to serve the public the 
same as other bankers. 

Citronelle business men say.her bank 
is one of the best for its size. It has 
capital, surplus, ete., of $121,500, loans 
of $500,000 and deposits of $1,277,500. 

T. M. TAUL, Vice-President, 

The Merchants National Bank, 

Mobile, Alabama 
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Halloween Contest 


Sirs: The City of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania holds a Community Halloween Cel- 
ebration each year. This year, our bank 
added a new feature by sponsoring a 
Halloween Pumpkin Face Contest. 

About fifty pumpkin faces were entered 
and the bank lobby was open to the pub- 
lic from 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. Balloons were 
distributed to the children and the adults 
were presented with a booklet of house- 
hold hints. The judges for the contest 
were local art teachers and prizes were 
awarded on the basis of detail and origi- 
nality. 

It was estimated that several thousand 
visited the bank and the event exceeded 


New Hawaiian branch has many features 
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our highest expectations. We have al- 
ready had several requests to repeat the 
program next year. 

NoRMAN A. HODGSON, 

Assistant Secretary, 

Crawford County Trust Company, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania 





New Gun Director Is 
Good News for the Country 


Call to Arms. Once again the re- 
search and manufacturing of the Bell 
System are mighty weapons in the 
defense of the country. 

More than twelve hundred proj- 
ects for the armed forces were com- 
pleted in the last war. Many new 
assignments are now being rushed to 
completion. This new Fire Control 
System is already in production. 


Skilled Teams at Work. The Bell 
System’s ability to serve the armed 
forces comes not only from its unique 
qualifications in the field of elec- 
tronics, but from the way it is set up 
and equipped to do the job. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
who do the research and develop- 
ment, work hand-in-hand with the 
Western Electric Company, which is 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES’ NEW "‘ELECTRICAL THINKING 
MACHINE" AIMS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS LIKE THIS ONE. It’s even more 


effective than the Bell Laboratories’ famous Electrical Gun Director 
that proved such a factor in the last war. . . . The radar equipment 
locates hostile planes, day or night, and feeds continuous informa- 
tion concerning their location into a computer or “electrical think- 
ing machine.”. . . At the same time, data relating to wind velocity, 
velocity of the shells, temperatures, etc., are given to the computer. 
The machine then calculates where a shell should explode and aims 
the guns, continuously and automatically, to bring the planes down. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





the Bell System’s own manufactur- 
ing unit. 

Service and Security. For many 
years this close, efficient association 
of research, development, and manu- 
facture has helped to give this country 
the best telephone service in the 
world. It is now helping to give the 
nation the world’s best fighting 
weapons. 
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Impact of Taxes 


“Taxes! Schmaxes! Why worry about 
taxes?” 

A breezy auto dealer in his advertising 
thus pooh-poohs the latest excise boost 
on cars, claiming that his higher trade- 
in allowances will more than offset the 
tax rise. 

Business in general, however, has not 
been dismissing the new Federal revenue 
act provisions with such airy lightness. 

The growth of big government has 
made the resulting high tax levies an 
all-important factor—one that greatly 
influences management decisions. Thus 
there has been an intensive study of the 
current tax bill, and considerable con- 
jecture over its effects. 

Hurts progress. There have been nu- 
merous predictions that the measure will 
hamstring business growth. Typical is 
the question raised by Henry H. Hei- 
mann, executive vice-president of the 
National Association of Credit Men, who 
asks: “If business must hand over 70 
cents in cash out of every earned dollar 
to the government, how can it reserve 
a sufficient sum to maintain its equip- 
ment, expand its plants and keep up the 
progress of industry?” 

Mr. Heimann points out further that 
business will find it still harder to obtain 
equity capital, since he believes that 
earnings will be conserved, dividends 
decreased, and stock values shrink. On 
the other hand, he foresees an even 
greater demand for bank loans. “How 
can they help but grow,” he asks, “‘when 
there are inadequate sums of money left 
after the government taxes are paid for 
the average progressive business to 
finance itself?” 

Liquidity problem. That the present 
tax levies may create some financial 
problems was a warning issued by Mr. 
Heimann at the recent annual confer- 
ence of Robert Morris Associates. Ex- 
plaining that over 60 cents of every 
dollar earned by business in the future 
must be in cash in the till (or its equiva- 
lent) to meet the government’s tax de- 
mand, he declared: ‘‘Unless business 
budgets are based on.this fact, bank 
credit requirements to meet tax bills are 
going to be very heavy. Unless business 
is adequately financed or has proper 
bank connections, it is not unlikely that 
some businesses will be facing most 


; severe financial problems, even though 


on an accounting basis they are deemed 
to be profitable.” 

Of near-term significance in this con- 
nection is the so-called Mills Plan which 
will require the payment of 70 per cent 
of Federal income taxes on 1951 profits 
during the first half of 1952. Some on- 
lookers expect a sizable increase in bank 
leposits during the next few months, 
1s a result of inventory liquidation and 
ve drive to accumulate cash in readiness 
or the tax collector. 

Strain on credit. Another commentator 
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One of the new revenue act’s many implications 


points out that the present tax rates may 
seriously hinder the great plant expan- 
sion now being urged as indispensable 
to the defense effort. Thus the less that 
companies in defense work have of un- 
distributed earnings to pay for plant 
facilities, the more they will have to 
borrow, or check their physical growth. 
This in turn poses an added strain on 
the credit restraint program. Heavier 
defense borrowing will leave less room 
in the credit structure for the accom- 
modation of the consumer goods in- 
dustries and the public services, unless 
the whole effort to restrict credit ex- 
pansion is to be defeated. 

The lofty income tax rates also stimu- 
late business borrowing by making the 
net cost of money so low. In fact, it is 
actually possible for some firms in the 
upper tax brackets to make money in the 
borrowing process, since deductions from 
the income tax will more than counter- 
balance the loan interest paid. 

It is widely expected that this same 
situation, when a corporation in the 82 
per cent bracket can spend money at 
a-cost of 18 cents on a dollar, will tempt 
many business firms to indulge in infla- 
tionary extravagances and other prac- 
tices contrary to good business judg- 
ment. 

Effect on investments. Another end- 
result of the new revenue act is that tax 
considerations will be given even greater 
weight in the investment programs of 
banks and other institutions. One evi- 
dence of this is the aggressive bidding 
by commercial banks for the shorter 


maturities of the current issues of tax- 
exempt municipal bonds. And, the second 
large flotation this year of tax-exempt 
public housing bonds is expected to be 
a notable success. 

Also symptomatic, there is active ‘“‘tax- 
switching” among the short-term Gov- 
ernments selling at a discount. According 
to one investment analyst, a pair of note 
issues that have been popular in such 
switches are the 1%s of 1954 and the 
1%s of 1955. A tax loss is established 
by selling out one note at a discount; 
meanwhile, by purchasing the twin issue 
at a like discount, ground is laid for 
building-up within a few years a capital 
gain incurring only limited tax liability. 

Tax on savings institutions. In financial 
circles a foremost topic of conjecture is 
the taxation of mutual savings banks and 
savings and loan associations, and the 
effect it will have on their policies. Under 
the new law, these institutions for the 
first time are taxed on net income, above 
expenses and dividends, if their capital 
reserves exceed 12 per cent of their 
liability to depositors or shareholders. 

Advance indications are that imposi- 
tion of the tax may result in the savings 
banks and associations boosting, rather 
than decreasing, their dividend pay- 
ments. They are also likely to increase 
their advertising and promotional ex- 
penses, raise staff salaries if possible 
under the wage stabilization act, per- 
haps establish employee pensions, and 
acquire needed equipment. 

It is believed that the institutions 
whose reserves are below the 12 per cent 
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level will, by these aggressive meaures, 
endeavor to remain out of the tax-pay- 
ing group. Many of the savings and loan 
associations are in this category. 

Similarly, the savings institutions in 
strong surplus positions are deemed like- 
| ly to boost their expenses and dividends, 
| since taxes are based on net income after 
such payments. The mutuals will be most 
affected by the revenue act, since their 
surplus funds average 11.4 per cent, and 
many of the savings banks have 
“cushions” far above the 12 per cent 
of deposits level. 

Delayed in New York. Temporarily, at 
least, the matter of raising dividend 
rates is of only academic interest to the 
savings banks in New York State, for 
William S. Lyon, Superintendent of 
Banks, has issued a statement that no 
increase above the current 2 per cent 
rate will be authorized for the balance 
| of the year. Early next year his depart- 

ment expects to make a recommendation 

to the Banking Board on the matter of 
raising the ceiling. In other states some 
of the savings banks are already paying 

2% per cent. 

The chart on page 3 shows that the 
current level of savings bank dividend 
rates is far below the level of earlier 
“expensive money”’ days, although there 
has already been some recovery from 

| the low point of 1944-1947. Financial 
writers have called attention to the fact 
that any further movement upward will 
exert strong pressure on the United 
States savings bond rate. Even now, the 
2 per cent dividend rate generally paid 
by savings banks exceeds the return on 
a Series E bond unless it is held more 
than six years. 

Action urged. There is a body of opin- 
ion that a little reflection and study of 
the tax law will moderate the tendency 
of savings institutions -to increase di- 
vidends and expenses to the point where 
remaining earnings will be nominal. 
While agreeing that future additions to 
surplus will be harder to realize because 
of taxation, this group also stresses that 
it would be wishful thinking to assume 
that the years ahead will not bring losses, 
perhaps as an aftermath to the present 
inflationary trend. The contention is, 
then, that care must be taken at any 
cost to preserve the underlying strength 
of an _ institution when considering 
counter measures to Federal taxation. 

Meanwhile, there is growing hope on 
the part of commercial banks that Con- 
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gress may consider some special tax pro- 
visions for them, as it has for railroads 
and utilities. With these banks approach- 
ing the ceiling for their bad debt re- 
serves, and running out of other tax 
credits, the full effect of Federal taxa- 
tion is beginning to be felt. It is feared 
that this will still further discourage 
private capital from investment in the 
commercial banks, whose stock is already 
selling at a discount in many cases. 
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The A.B.A. Theme 


Usually each president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has one or two 
“central themes” that he tends to stress 
during his term in office. 

A clue to the program of C. Francis 
Cocke, new A.B.A. head and president 
of The First National Exchange Bank 
of Roanoke, was provided in his remarks 
at the association’s 20th Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference last month in Chicago. 

Anti-inflation. It was apparent that 
Mr. Cocke will emphasize an anti-infla- 
tion campaign, calling for restraint in 
public and private spending and a con- 
tinuing drive for personal thrift. 

“We are overloading our system,” Mr, 
Cocke warned. By this he meant that 
our military 
and foreign 
aid programs, 
coupled with 
various forms 
of non-es- 
sential spend- 
ing, are creat- 
ing a demand 


















for goods 
greater than 
our capacity to 
produce. 

To offset 
this, Mr. 
Cocke’ urged 
A.B.A. mem- 





bers to cam- 
paign actively 
in their communities against waste, and 
to see that private credit is used prudent- 
ly. He asserted that relaxation of bank 
support of the voluntary credit restraint 
program “could be disastrous to both the} 
national economy and to our system oi 
private banking.” 

Central banking. Turning to the rol} 
of central banking, Mr. Cocke com f 
mended the steps taken by the Federd 
Reserve System to restrain credit. Hf 
also provided an indication of the A.B.A 
stand on the forthcoming Patman hear fF 
ings in Washington when he added: “Ii 
attempts are made to improve the ef 
fectiveness of our Federal Reserv'f 
System, we must make certain that nip 
steps are taken that may undermine the 
foundations of its independence.” 


C. F. COCKE 
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**Fed*’? Support Urged 


Aubrey G. Lanston, president 
Aubrey G. Lanston and Co., Inc., has al- 
so called upon bankers and insurance 
companies to raise their voices individv- 
ally and collectively in favor of inde 
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here are stars in the sky 


as well as thunder and lightning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for 
the neighbor—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a determination to 
achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud along the horizon, sometimes building up to 
frightening thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and threats, like 
lightning, break and crash over the people’s heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are 
there —stars of Hope, of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds — 
now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not be 


denied. »« May these stars be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 
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Ne lle 
Pittsburgh is the top-ranking 
inland river port in the nation... 
handling more freight tonnage 
than either the Suez or Panama 
Canals! 


Through its 139 terminals on 
the Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Ohio Rivers, flow much of the 
nation’s steel, coal and other vital 
materials. Along the Ohio and 
Missouri Rivers, through ports on 
the 12,000-mile Mississippi water- 
way system and on the Gulf... 
domestic and export shippers bring 
in raw materials . . . distribute 
finished products to world markets. 

Yes, the Port of Pittsburgh is a 
convenient link to raw materials 
and markets. And for your corre- 
spondent banking requirements in 
Pittsburgh, think of Peoples First 
National. With an intimate knowl- 
edge of this metropolitan area, and 
complete facilities, we are in excel- 
lent position to serve your needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 
P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Bank Wire 


| gests the possibility,” 


pendence of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem from domination by the federal 


government. He recommends that the 
Secretary of the Treasury become a 


| member of the Federal Open Market 


Committee and that various powers of 
the Federal Reserve Board be trans- 
ferred to the Open Market Committee. 
He states that the questionnaires sub- 
mitted by the Patman Committee will 
give Government departments and 
agencies a full opportunity to express 
their points of view regarding the Gov- 
ernment’s handling of lending activities 
and its relation to banking. “‘This sug- 
he said, “‘that the 
opinions and facts available from bankers 
and insurance companies may be sub- 
merged by the very bulk of the official 


| testimony.” 


Mr. Lanston warns that private finan- 
cial executives “may feel overwhelmed 
by the complexities of detail, technique, 
philosophy, and theory that become in- 
volved in serious discussions of these 


subjects.” 


Three general principles that he has 


| found useful in studying the Patman 


| 








questionnaire are cited by Mr. Lanston. 
“One, the normal functioning of the na- 
tion’s banking and credit machinery must 
be administered by private hands. Two, 
the necessary regulation of private bank- 
ing and credit activities by the Federal 
and State governments must be achieved 
through instruments and methods that 
are impersonal in their application. 
Three, the essential difference between 
the printing of money by the Federal 
Government and the issuance of its 
bonds to private banks or central banks 
is the cost of interest. This must be per- 
mitted to increase or decrease consistent 
with the desirability of an expansion or 
contraction of the currency.” 
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Bank Investment Policy 


The four major known factors having 
a bearing on the future movement of in- 
terest rates and government bond prices 
all seem to point in the same general 





direction insofar as current bank inves'- 
ment policy is concerned, in the opinion 
of L. Sumner Pruyne, vice-president o* 
The First National Bank of Boston. 

This is in the general direction of con- 
servatism, of reduced investment risks 
while loans are high, 
and of patience until 
the impact of the 
large amount of 
newly eligible issues 
next year can be de- 
termined. Such a 
course implies an 
investment __ policy 
placing reasonably 
heavy dependence 
on fairly short-term 
securities, but it 
does not preclude 
the holding of some 
intermediate and 
longer bonds as a 
hedge. Moreover, the unknown factors 
which result from the cloudy interna- 
tional outlook also suggest the need for 
flexibility of policy to take advantage of 
changing conditions as they arise. 

Analyzing the factors. Mr. Pruyne, in 
talks before the Maine Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Bank Study Group of the 
Michigan Bankers Association, has ana- 
lyzed the following four main factors 
having a bearing on bank investment 
policy: 

1. Loans in the commercial banking 
system are relatively high. This implies a 
corresponding degree of risk, and Mr. 
Pruyne believes that it would be unwise 
to duplicate any appreciable part of that 
risk in the investment account. 

2. The Federal Reserve System ha 
given every indication that government 
securities no longer will be supported at 
fixed prices. This means that fluctuations 
in the future will probably be wider than 
those in the past, and that portfolio man- 
agers no longer will be able to look upon 
long-term holdings as the equivalent of 
short-term holdings. 

3. The curve of yields of government 
securities is very flat. This is illustrated 
by the yield curve chart reproduced 
below. Mr. Pruyne calls attention to the 
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Showing the small gain for increasing market risk 
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fact that bonds callable in just a little 
over a year now show on the chart a net 
yield of .94 per cent after taxes. In 
comparison with this, a bond with about 
five years to earliest call shows a negli- 
gible increase in yield to 1.04 per cent 
net. As to the so-called “bank 2%s” of 
9/15/72/67, for a 15-year extension of 
call date from 1952 to 1967 the increase 
in net yield is only from .94 per cent to 
1.22 per cent. 

Changes in yield. “In connection with 
our look at this yield curve of bank- 
eligible issues it is interesting to note 
what has happened since a year ago at 
this time,’”’ says Mr. Pruyne. ‘Almost all 
issues in the range from one to five years 
have increased in gross yields almost 
1% of 1 per cent, or 50 basis points. How- 
ever, due to the impact of the higher 
rate of taxation, the increase in net yield 
during this period has been only about 
10 basis points. The long-term “bank 
21s,” on the other hand, have increased 
in yield only about 30 basis points gross 
and as a result of higher taxes actually 
give a net yield today slightly below the 
net yield a year ago.” 

However, Mr. Pruyne admits that the 
current yield curve story can be read 
two ways. While granting the flatness of 
the curve, it can be argued that the % 
of 1 per cent increase in gross yield of 
both one- and five-year obligations ob- 
viously has meant a considerably greater 
price decline in the five-year bond. Thus 
it can be contended that perhaps it is 
the better buy at the present time in 
order to “clinch”? the increase in yield 
for a longer period. The possibility can 
also be cited of lower rates at some stage 
on both the one- and five-year obliga- 
tions. In such an event the five-year 
bond obviously would enjoy more price 
recovery than the one-year obligation. 

As a “hedge.” Mr. Pruyne introduces 
this line of reasoning as the best argu- 
ment for continuing to retain modest 
holdings in the intermediate-term field 
as a “hedge”’ against the possibility of 
lower short-term rates. However, he be- 
lieves that the yield curve itself leads to 
very little enthusiasm for a lengthening 
of maturities under present circum- 
stances, because of the small additional 
compensation the bank receives for in- 
creasing its market risk. 

4. The scarcity of bank-eligible govern- 
ments of intermediate and longer matur- 
ity will come to an end six months to a 
year hence. 

In contrast with only $5 billion of 
presently eligible securities beyond five 
years, there will be added to that supply 
$13.1 billion in 1952 alone, another $7.6 
billion in 1953, and still more billions in 
succeeding years. 

Discussing the significance of this situ- 
ation in terms of bank investment policy, 
Mr. Pruyne states: ‘‘We do not and can- 
not know what level of rates will prevail 
either on the short or on the long-term 
end of the government list in 1952. 
Neither can we judge of the relative will- 
ingness or unwillingness of present hold- 
ers of these newly eligible bonds to sell 
them to the banking system, because this 
willingness will be dependent on such 
presently unknown factors as the de- 
inand for money at that time and the 
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question of whether the Government will 
be offering still longer-term eligible 
bonds into which shifts might be made. 
What we do know, however, is that the 
scarcity of eligible issues will come to 
an end. Thus more or less irrespective 
of the actual level of rates themselves, 
I shall personally be very surprised if 
the pattern of the yield curve a year 
hence is as flat as it is at present.” 


The watchwords. Adding up the four 
major known factors in today’s invest- 
ment picture, Mr. Pruyne arrives at the 
conclusion that conservatism and pa- 
tience are the best watchwords of the 
moment — with better opportunities 
looming ahead for a possible reaching 
out for better yields. 


Freight Payment Plan 


A noteworthy example of bank cooper- 
ation with a specific industry is the in- 
terline freight payment plan for truck 
companies operating along the Eastern 
seaboard, launched by the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 

This plan assures prompt payment of 
split freight charges when two or more 
trucking companies participate in the 
delivery of a freight shipment. On such 
shipments, when the freight charges are 
collected at the point of delivery, the 
carrier picking up the freight at the 
point of origin (Company X) deposits 
with the bank a copy of the freight bill 
showing its share of the freight charge. 
The account of Company X is then cred- 











rent values? 


Would It Help You In Any Way... 


. «If every three months we mailed you a copy of our 
current “Security and Industry Survey” — a quarterly 
report on conditions in some 30 industries and the in- 
vestment outlook for 300 leading companies, classified 
so that you can tell which we regard as most attractive 
for any investment objectives? 


... If you regularly received the “Stock Appraisals” 
we prepare on more than 100 important companies — 
single-page reports, up-dated periodically to reflect cur- 

















- . . If, as they came out, we sent you our special 
studies on various industries and the major companies 
that make them up — studies like our recent “Rail- 
roads”, “Chemicals”, or “Steel and Metals” ? 


... Or if you had at your service, a thoroughly qual- 
ified Securities Research Department — one you could 
always count on for specific answers on nearly any 
security ... for an objective appraisal of any portfolio 
... for a sensible, well-rounded investment program in- 
volving any sum or situation? 


If you can see any possible use for these reports and 
services, just ask. They’re always available, without 
charge or obligation, if you simply write, phone, or wire 
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ited with this amount at Chase. At the 
same time the account of the trucking 
company (Company Y) that completes 
delivery of the shipment, and receives 
payment for the entire freight bill, is 
charged the amount due Company X. 

On prepaid shipments, when Company 
X receives payment for the entire freight 
bill at the point of origin, the procedure 
at the bank is reversed. 

Advantages of the plan are a sharp 
saving in accounting costs and the elimi- 
nation of delay in payment between 
trucking companies. The Chase’s fee for 
the service is 3% cents a shipment, re- 
gardless of its size. 

The program is under the direction of 
W. Arthur Grotz, vice-president, and 
head of Chase’s transportation depart- 
ment. The plan was put into operation 
last month with 60 major trucking firms 
participating at the start. 

A similar arrangement has been suc- 
cessfully pioneered in the Middle West 
by the Central National Bank of Chicago. 
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Credit Department “**Must”’ 


One of the most successful texts ever 
published by a banking association is 
the “blue book ”of Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, titled “The Credit Department— 
A Training Ground for the Bank Loan 
Officer.”” It is widely considered as the 
“bible”? of bank credit men. 


First published several years ago, 


11,000 copies of the book have been 
distributed to individuals and banks 
throughout the world. The demand con- 
tinues and the publication is now in its 
sixth printing, with an advance backlog 
of more than 300 orders. Copies can be 
obtained at $1 each from the Central 
Office of the Associates at 1417 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

The text is a product of the RMA 
Research Committee and was originally 
edited by Charles W. Williams, vice- 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. A complete description of the 
work appeared in the December, 1946 
issue of Burroughs Clearing House. The 
latest printing has been brought up to 
date and includes all of the forms de- 
veloped by the Associates in recent 
years. 

Briefly, the contents cover the follow- 
ing subjects: historical background of 
the bank credit department, develop- 
ment of the credit man, what a credit 
man should know about his bank and its 
customer, credit ethics, acquisition of 
information, credit correspondence, 
credit analysis, credit department forms, 
and sources of financial information. 
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Chair of Banking 


There is a growing recognition of the 
need for expanded facilities at the uni- 
versity level for the study of banking. 

A few steps toward this end have been 











Bank educational project 


taken by state banking groups and by 
individual banks. 

The most recent example, and certain- 
ly one of the most notable, is the con- 
tribution to banking education from 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company in 
the form of a $100,000 gift to the Busi- 
ness Foundation of the University of 
North Carolina. It is to be used for the 
establishment of a Chair of Banking in 
the School of Business Administration. 
The donation will provide continuous 
support of specialized teaching and re- 
search in the banking field, and it is ex- 
pected that another end result will be 
graduates better prepared to assume 
eventual responsibilities in bank manage- 
ment. 

The scene above shows final details of 








WHEN YOU OR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE BUSINESS OVERSEAS... 


Call on the Foreign Department of Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank in 
Philadelphia for experienced, up-to-the-minute information and advice... 
for fast, complete service in handling all kinds of business abroad. 


You can count on the timeliness and accuracy of our information on affairs 
abroad. Our travel program has taken representatives of this bank to 
49 foreign countries and we are in constant contact with carefully selected 
banks in all parts of the world. These banks are leaders in their areas with 
complete facilities to serve you. 


Call on us today. Put the services and experience of our Foreign Department 
to work for you whenever you or your customers have business overseas. 






GIRARD TR 


Member F.D.I.C 
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Handling foreign business transactions is just one part of the 
complete correspondent banking service which Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank offers you. Whatever your requirements, 
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the endowment plans being discussed by 
Wachovia and university officials. Left 
to right, they are: Richard G. Stockton, 
Wachovia chairman of the _ board; 
Thomas H. Carroll, dean, School of Busi- 
ness Administration; and Robert M. 
Hanes, president of Wachovia. 
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A Middle Road 


Is the United States likely to spend it- 
self into bankruptcy in carrying out the 
defense program? 

This was the foremost question raised 
by L. B. Raisty, assistant vice-president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, in his 
appraisal of the economic outlook as 
sketched at the recent convention of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. 

“T do not see bankruptcy or collapse 
facing us in this situation,” said Mr. 
Raisty in answer to his question, “but 
I do see the necessity of dealing with 
the problem on a realistic basis.” 

Inflation influences. He sees further 
inflation ahead, with the problem being to 
contain it to moderate and workable pro- 
portions. Besides the expansionary influ- 
ence of defense expenditures, Mr. Raisty 
foresees a continuation of cheap money 
policies, a concern with full employment 
and expanded social services, and rigid 
resistance to price deflation. 

“Democracy in itself causes an infla- 





tionary bias,” he contends. “The people | 


are not going to turn to leaders who 


promise them a return to the gold stand- | 


ard, free trade, and an end to Govern- 
ment spending programs. Since 1939, the 
people have learned the intimate relation- 
ships between inflation and high levels 
of employment, purchasing power, and 


production. They are not willingly going | 


‘o buy a program of sound money and 
inance if it means millions of unem- 
ployed, idle factories, bankruptcy, falling 
values, and stagnation. . . . Democratic 
capitalism is finished with sound money 
of the traditional type.” 

Short-term stability. In predicting fur- 
ther inflation, Mr. Raisty was looking at 
the long-term trend. For the first half 
of 1952 he sees a reasonably good chance 


| of relative price stability. 


In seeking a broad solution to the 
nation’s economic problems Mr. Raisty 
pointed out that banks cannot be indif- 
ferent to policies that lead to galloping 
inflation, but at the same time they do 
not want a deflationary return to distress 
loan liquidation, falling deposits, and 
bank failures. “Somewhere between the 
two extremes of aggravated boom and 


| paralyzing bust must be a road that we 


can safely travel,” he declared. “We 
might just as well accept the principle 
that we must have a workable degree of 


' economic management through active 
/ governmental intervention. ...If we are 


to avoid inflationary excesses, we must 


| be willing to accept discipline in the way 


of restraints on profits, on wages and 
Salaries, on credit, and on the flow of 
materials and services. This middle road, 
we all must understand, must be one of 
hig speed but one subject to speed limits 
am. safety rules that will be enforced 
Wit out fear or favor.” 
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We were hung up for 28 days! 


(Based on Hartford Claim # H-50-5771) 


Our firm manufactures cabinets. Last year a small fire dam- 
aged spray rooms in which all cabinets were painted. In 
spite of the fact that repairs were started at once, we were 
unable to resume full production for 28 days. 

As a result, our sales for this period were $79,576.49 less 
than anticipated... representing $24,861.34 in net profit 
and continuing expenses which we stood to lose. Luckily, 
we had some Business Interruption Insurance... though 
less than half enough! We received $10,863.06 ... of which 
Hartford paid its share. 


Loss of income by one of your customers is a serious threat that 
can precipitate bankruptcy and endanger your loan! That’s why 
it’s wise to advise customers of the need for Business Interrup- 
tion Insurance . . . and enough of it! Hartford’s work sheets 
make it easy to find out how much is needed should fire or other 
insurable hazard force a shutdown. Write us for free copies ... or 
see your Hartford agent or insurance broker. In over 5,000 
communities you can locate your Hartford agent by calling 
Western Union by number, asking for “Operator 25”. 





HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 











Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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A Merry Christmas To All 


rom Christmas Club, A Corporation 
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"Fen million, eight hundred seventy-five thousand members saved 
$952,000,000.00 in the Christmas Club this year *++ Christmas Club builds 


savings, builds character and builds business for financial institutions. 


Why not have a staff representative 
of Christmas Club, A Corporation discuss the 
Christmas Club plan with you? He has every sys- 
tem for efficient operation and a wide variety of 
proven advertising material to build a profitable 
program to meet your local needs. (No obligation, 
of course.) 


Christinas Club 


AK Porporation 
FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS © BUILDS CHARACTER ¢ BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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: Savings and Loan Notes 
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| strongly optimistic outlook for the future 
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Praise for some recent government 
criticism for others, and a 


of the savings and loan business were 
the dominant strains at the 59th annual 
convention of the United States Savings 
and Loan League, held November 9-13 at 
Miami Beach, Florida. The more than 
2,000 savings and loan executives who 
attended the convention heard a solemn 
warning against an early return to 
“boom credit” in home mortgage lending 
voiced by Morton Bodfish, chairman of 
the League’s Executive Committee and a 
top spokesman for the savings association 
business during the past 20 years. Cit- 
ing the inflationary danger of the nominal 
down-payment structure that existed 
prior to the Korean War, Mr. Bodfish 
asserted that government curbs on mort- 
gage credit, initiated more than a year 
ago, have developed a “healthy stability” 
in the real estate market in recent 
months. 

Government housing. At the same 
time that these satisfactory indirect con- 
trols are being used to curtail building 
and release more men and materials for 
the defense effort, continued Mr. Bodfish, 
plans are afoot to expand the federal 
government’s public housing program. 
“It is the height of inconsistency to de- 
mand that private construction be cut 
from 30 to 40 per cent, while public 
housing runs at a rate of 200 per cent 
above the 1950 level,” he asserted. 

This charge that the government hous- 
ing program and the plan for financing 
it are inconsistent with other govern- 
mental measures aimed at combatting 
inflation was also heard in the annual re- 
port of the League’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Housing. The Committee re- 
port concluded that the “solution to the 
housing shortage is the continuation of 
the record home building program now 
under way. The home building industry 
is now producing 1,000,000 units annually 
and is geared to continue this production 
so long as the need continues. New con- 
struction at this rate will quickly provide 
for the 1,240,000 families which are now 
doubled up as a result of the housing 
shortage, restore normal vacancy ratios, 
and still provide for the elimination of 
slum housing.” 

Economic forecast. A higher percen- 
tage of new houses likely will be built in 
lower price ranges next year than in 
1951, according to the report of the 
League’s Committee on Economic Trends 
and Policies, due to “the much more 
favorable terms provided under revised 
cre(it regulations for houses priced at 
$12,000 or less.” Previewing other aspects 
of the 1952 building and real estate out- 
look, the Committee predicted that hous- 
ing demand will continue strong as a 
result of continued high incomes and 
somewhat easier terms of lending, that 
wile construction costs may advance 
slightly, especially as a result of short- 
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Registration topped 2,000 at this 
Florida Convention 














Out-going president, W. J. L. Ray, congratu- 
lates new League head, B. H. Hazen 


For the future of the business, a strongly optimistic outlook 


ages of materials and labor, no major 
rises are anticipated, that selling prices 
will be stabilized, and increases, if any, 
will come in the lower priced field where 
demand is strong and mortgage credit is 
more favorable, and that mortgage com- 
petition will grow somewhat more in- 
tense in the face of high savings and a 
lower demand for mortgage money. 

A preview of economic changes that 
will streamline the living habits and in- 
crease the prosperity of the American 
people was given to the convention dele- 
gates by Arthur M. Weimer, dean of 
Indiana University’s School of Business 
and economist for the League. 

Current economic trends, said Mr. 
Weimer, are likely to make possible the 
development of extensive super-cities 
with decentralized shopping and far-flung 
industrial districts, the revival of the 
19th century two-parlor home due to the 
influence of television, the decline of 
tenancy, a total production of goods so 
great that all past records will fall, and 
the more widespread ownership of 
American industry. 

Business outlook. A prediction that 
the nation’s savings and loan associations 
will constitute a $40 billion business by 
1960, more than double the present in- 
dustry size of nearly $19 billion, was 
made by League President Walter J. L. 
Ray. This optimistic forecast was based 
on what Mr. Ray called a “vast new 
market” for the thrift and homeowner- 
ship services provided by the savings 
associations. Citing the fact that there 
are today approximately 8,000,000 fam- 
ilies with incomes of $5,000 a year as 
compared to only 1,570,000 such families 
ten years ago, Mr. Ray asserted that 
the rising level of individual incomes 
places a greater demand upon the savings 
associations for the promotion of thrift 
services. 

Already savings and loan associations 
take in over 25 cents out of every dollar 


that is being saved currently by the 
American people, according to William 
K. Divers, chairman of the Home Loan 
Bank Board. Head of the government 
agency which supervises the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System and the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, Mr. Divers based his estimate 
on 1950 figures from the nation’s chief 
outlets for savings, including banks, life 
insurance companies, the postal savings 
system, U. S. Savings Bonds, and thrift 
and home finance associations. He cited 
the fact that ten years previously savings 
and loan associations accounted for only 
8 per cent of the annual total of new 
savings. 

Taxation and VCR. The belief that 
removal of the savings associations from 
a tax exempt status, as provided under 
the recent tax measure enacted by Con- 
gress, was “probably inevitable” was ex- 
pressed by Earl B. Schwulst, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks and president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank of New York. 

“Our government is hard pressed for 
funds,” said Mr. Schwulst, “taxes gen- 
erally were bound to be increased, our 
country is gravely threatened, and under 
those circumstances almost any exempt 
organization, particularly a business type 
organization such as ours, has two very 
hard strikes against it in any attempt to 
justify its exempt status to a person or 
a corporation that is paying taxes.” 

The savings association delegates were 
commended for their cooperation in re- 
stricting loans on existing houses by 
Oliver S. Powell, Federal Reserve Board 
governor and chairman of the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee. 

“Your borrowings from the Federal 
Home Loan Banks have been declining in 
recent months and your borrowings from 
other institutions continue small, Mr. 
Powell told the delegates. “Thus, you 
are doing your part both to provide 
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Principals at FPRA meeting: W. O. Heath, L. L. Matthews, 
W. B. Hall, S. H. Chelsted, and R. McLean 











Each morning, a convention school in human relations conducted 
by Dr. James F. Bender 


To appreciate the need and understand the techniques of financial public relations 


essential credit and to avoid over-exten- 
sion of credit which is so dangerous to 
the future value of the dollar under 
today’s emergency conditions.” 

New officers. The newly-elected presi- 
dent of the League is Ben H. Hazen, 
president of the Benjamin Franklin Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association of 
Portland, Oregon. Mr. Hazen has a long 
record of service in the League, having 
served as director from Oregon from 1929 


to 1940. From 1946 to 1949, he was 
chairman of the Committee on Savings 
Association and Cooperative Bank Man- 
agement, and last year was national vice- 
president. 

Elected to the vice-presidency of the 
League for the coming year was Charles 
L. Clements, president of the Chase Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association of 
Miami Beach. Mr. Clements is a past 
president of the Florida Savings, Build- 





WHO CRACKS THE WHIP? 


As much as we deplore increased costs 
and unpalatable tax boosts, nothing is 
quite so effective in forcing us to scrape 
the bottom of the barrel for ways to 
produce better and quicker.The lazy way 
to cope with these higher costs is to raise 
prices. The hard way is to recover as 
much as possible thru better methods. 


Like all manufacturers, we have experi- 
enced swiftly rising costs in recent years 
and, like them, we have raised prices. On 
the other hand, we have captured some 
substantial savings which have made it 
possible to hold price advances to a mini- 
mum. For example, last year in our litho- 
graph press operations,where we thought 
we had attained satisfactory standards, we 
were able to improve our unit output 
per hour 3.34%, 5.31% and 14.82% respec- 
tively on our three types of presses. 


The two smaller gains noted above were 
entirely the result of individual effort 
since those presses had not been changed 





mechanically. This year we will intro- 
duce on these same presses certain new 
mechanical aids that will help further 
to step up output and at the same time 
ease the burden on the operators. It 
is questionable whether we would have 
developed these aids, and whether the 
workmen would have delivered more 
per hour, if, as a team, we were not 
striving to meet the dual challenge of 
holding prices down and maintaining 
satisfactory profits. 


In no respect do we relish the thought 
of living with inflation, but if we must 
do so we prefer to look upon it as a 
stern taskmaster and a compelling force 
that creates better methods, rather than 
simply to whine about it. If and when 
we succeed in licking the inflationary 
problem, and if by any chance the tax 
picture should ever improve, we will 
have profited to the extent of the sav- 
ings which these whip-cracking forces 
have compelled us to make. 
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Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 










ing and Loan League, and has served as 
director and member of the Executive 
Committee of the United States Savings 
and Loan League. 
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FPRA Highlights 

The meetings of the Financial Public 
Relations Association are designed to 
provide material assistance to bank ef- 


_ forts to develop “a more vital, alert and 


active appreciation of the need for con- 
stantly improved public relations, and a 
better understanding of the channels and 
techniques through which they may be 
brought about.” This objective of the 
Association was outlined in the speech 
of FPRA President Hugh J. Bernard, 
vice-president of the Second National 
Bank, Houston, Texas, before a general 
session of the Association’s 36th annual 
convention. This meeting, held last 
month at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Florida, testified strongly to 
the value of the Association’s “working 
convention” plan by the wealth of new 
developments, methods, and ideas gen- 
erated in the specialized clinic meetings 
that dominate each FPRA convention. 

Right thinking. In his speech, Presi- 
dent Bernard went on to say there is 
today “‘too much of a tendency to look 
upon public relations as a ‘department’ 
of banking and this can lead to some 
very unsound and unrealistic thinking. 
Departmentalization is sound for bank 
operations—it is not sound for bank 
public relations.” The problems with 
which bank public relations men must 
cope lie chiefly in the thinking of others. 
“If we are to influence the thinking of 
those around us, if we are to develop 
within them the understanding of the 
picture and the problem of public rela- 
tions, we must at the same time evidence 
an appreciation of their probléms and — 
the basis of their thinking.” 

The importance of the thought proc- 
esses to the public relations worker was 
further emphasized by Dr. James F. 
Bender of New York City in the opening 
lecture at the “School of Human Rela- 
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PORTRAIT OF 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
TRAVEL CURRENCY 


This is a facsimile of a National City Bank 
Travelers Check, used by thousands of 
travelers each day for nearly half a cen- 
tury. It bears the name of a world-famous 
American bank, and means financial 
safety to those who carry them and those 


who accept them. 


Spendable like cash everywhere—But safe as money in the bank! 


National City Bank Travelers Checks offer 
you the maximum profit, for you keep all 
the selling commission—% of 1%. Sell 
NCB Travelers Checks to all of your cus- 
tomers who plan to travel. THEY ARE 
THE CHECKS THAT ARE KNOWN AND 
HONORED THE WORLD OVER. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Fist tn World W ale Banking 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


54 Overseas Branches Correspondent Banks Everywhere 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


} December, 1951 
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SHRED paper, textiles, rubber, 
cellophane, aluminum, tin foil 
and other materials. 


Operates — Quietly — Cleanly — Safely. 
Little maintenance required. 
Shredding of confidential 
portant to plant security. 
Shredding your paper and other ma- 
terials provides more resilient high qual- 
ity packing material — enables re-use of 
high cost materials for other purposes. 
SHREDMASTERS are selected and used 
by leading concerns and government 
agencies. 
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Three models — 
for all 
requirements. 
Write for 
complete 
information. 


THE 


SHREDMASTER 


Dept. BC-12 CORPORATION 
205 Willoughby Avenue, Bklyn. 5, N.Y. 








tions,” held daily during the convention. 
Pointing out the important part of the 
subconscious in the daily actions of the 
individual, Dr. Bender suggested that the 
expression “teach people how to think” 
should be changed to “teach people how 
to think according to certain rules.’’ The 
job of bank public relations is to help 
in the formulation of these rules. 

Public education. The means to right 
thinking through the mass education 
media were discussed by Robert C. 
Downie, president, Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and president of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, who criticized the 
stock characterization of bankers that 
is often seen in old television movies 
and in magazine fiction. Mr. Downie 
reported that the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association is pioneering in a campaign 
of public education to combat false por- 
trayals and misunderstanding of bank- 
ers. Through pamphlets, advertising and 
local bank activity of other sorts, the 
banks of Pennsylvania are endeavoring 
to enlarge public appreciation of the part 
which banks play in the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise. 

Out of the 42 departmental and clinic 
meetings at the convention, the heavy 
attendance at the clinic sessions on tele- 
vision indicated that this means of public 
education has much to offer the banker. 
Television was not cited as the complete 
answer to bank advertising problems, 
since its high cost limits its use, and its 
audience is better suited to mass-used 

































TRI- 
STATE 
SERVICE 





THE BANK OF 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





IN CALIFORNIA 
Head Office: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Mission Branch: 16TH & JULIAN AVE, 


We are a“local bank” in 


all three Pacific Coast states 


This eighty-seven year old Bank is known throughout 
the world as a Coastwide institution — unique among 
banks in the West. 


But our service not only is coastwide, but significantly 
local, as well. In each area where we have maintained 
offices for so long, we know local conditions, local 
firms, local leaders and local ways of expediting busi- 
ness. This intimate area experience saves time, saves 
confusion and often saves in cost through our efficient, 
uninterrupted banking operation 


A customer of any one of our tri-state offices may 
receive the closely integrated information and service 
| facilities of a// our offices. Frequently that is a profit- 
| able advantage. 


San Francisco 


IN OREGON Portland 
heete 330 S. W. Sixth Avenue 
Federal IN WASHINGTON 
Deposit 
Insurance J Seattle Tames 
Cxwain Se 815 Second Ave, 1011 Pacific Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 


Incorporated in 1864 








services rather than to class services 
such as trust functions and commercie| 
banking. 

But for obtaining a response to 
booklet offer, or for an announcement of 


a new service, a premium, or a new | 
medium pulls | 


office, the television 
heavily according to many of the bank 
public relations men. Only one or two 
banks indicated that they are putting 
better than 50 per cent of their adver- 
tising appropriation into television, while 
most banks reported that the majority 
of their advertising budget still goes into 
newspaper space. 

Personnel tips. The power of the tele- 
vision appeal was also cited at the heavily 
attended clinics on personnel relations 
where one bank man reported that a re- 
quest for employment applications via 
his bank’s TV program had produced a 
large number of applicants, including 
some of unusually high qualifications. 

A recurrent theme at the personnel 
relations clincs was the use of the staff 
of a bank to recruit new employees. One 
Hartford bank reported success in the 
use of an experimental training session 
for high school students. The students 
came to the bank each Saturday morn- 
ing for several weeks and were given a 
four hour trainee course at $1 per hour, 
with a bookkeeping supervisor in charge. 
When these students joined the bank 
after graduation, at a starting wage of 
$33 a week, their chances of faster ad- 
vancement to skilled bookkeeper status 
were considerably better than those of 
the untrained employee. 

Another personnel pointer brought out 
at the meetings was that a “seasonal” 
group of potential employees is becom- 
ing available, in a growing number of 
young men and women who work in the 
southern states during the winter months 


| and migrate north during the summer. 





Leaders named. Registration at the 
convention totaled 744, with delegates 
from 40 states, Puerto Rico and Canada. 
To succeed President Bernard the dele- 
gates elected S. H. Chelsted, vice-presi- 
dent of the Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 

Advanced from second to first vice- 
president at the convention was William 
B. Hall, vice-president, The Detroit 
Bank, Detroit, and moving from third 
vice-president to second was L. L. 
Matthews, president, American Trust 
Company, South Bend, Indiana. 

Elected to the third vice-presidency, 
and thus placed in line for advancement 
to the presidency three years hence, was 
Rod McLean, assistant vice-president, 
Union Bank & Trust Company, Los Ar- 
geles, California. 

The Association re-elected William 0. 
Heath of Chicago as treasurer. He is 
vice-president of the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of that city. Preston E. Reed, 
FPRA executive vice-president in charge 
of Association headquarters at Chicago, 
continues in that post by appointment. 
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Orchids and Jewels 


During successive weeks, the lobby of | 


the American Security and Trust Con- 
pany of Washington, D.C., was the scene 
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The 


Christmas 
that starts 
in the summer! 


For some people, the Yuletide season 
tarts around July. 


They’re the department store buyers of 
imerica —and they do their Christmas 
hopping really early. They begin their 
curchasing months in advance of the 
-hristmas buying spree. , 


But despite careful buying, December 


a 


cember, 1951 


is a wild, unpredictable month. Shelves 
are quickly emptied. Sell-outs become the 
rule. Thousands of sales may be lost 
through simple lack of merchandise. 


But these buyers know the answer. To 
them, a sell-out means one thing—a quick 
call for more merchandise, via Air Express! 


The world’s fastest shipping service fills 
their shelves overnight! 


Whether you buy or sell goods, here are 
the unique advantages you can enjoy with 
regular use of Air Express: 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick- 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 


IT’S MORE CONVENIENT — One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency arranges everything. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 


For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 





OAR EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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of two spectacular exhibits, one an out- 
standing orchid show that annually draws 
exhibitors from throughout the world, 
and the other the display of a world 
famous collection of jewels. The orchid 
show, which is sponsored yearly by The 
National Capital Orchid Society, drew 
approximately 35,000 visitors, including 
President Truman and his family. Ad- 
mission to the exhibit was free and dur- 
ing the two days that the rare flowers 
were on display people lined up three 
and four abreast, for a block’s length, 
while waiting to be admitted. 

World-wide participation. Three thou- 
sand beautiful orchid plants, blooms and 
corsages, valued in excess of $250,000, 
were artistically arranged in approxi- 
mately 100 different exhibits. The ex- 
hibitors competed for prizes in 20 differ- 
ent classifications. The prizes, consist- 
ing of sterling silver pieces, were donated 
by the bank and the sponsoring society. 
International airlines flew cut orchid 
blooms from Hawaii, Australia, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, England, France, 
Mexico, Colombia, and South America 
to this country especially for the show. 
At a preview prior to the public opening 
of the exhibit, many prominent Wash- 
ington personalities inspected the valu- 
able displays. 

“Court of Jewels.” The special $20 
million exhibit of jewels was displayed 
for the benefit of the Washington Home 
for Incurables, and this show was also 
open to the public for two days. Ap- 
propriately called “The Court of Jewels 














American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


A spectacular show drew 35,000 to bank lobby 


Show,” the display was made available 
through the courtesy of the Harry Win- 
ston Company of New York. Among the 
famous gems shown in the bank’s lobby 
were the Hope Diamond, midnight-blue 
in color, weighing 44.5 carats; the Var- 
gas Bracelet, consisting of seven em- 
erald-cut diamonds, weighing over 175 
carats which came into being through 











The pulse of Canada 


You can feel the pulse of Canada through our 
Monthly Commercial Letter, which will be sent to you 


regularly upon request. 


With nearly 600 branches strategically located 
throughout Canada, we can provide authoritative 
economic information on the products, markets 

and opportunities of interest to U. S. business men. 


These facilities are at the disposal of 
American Banks in hebalf of their customers 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York ® San Francisco @ Seattle 
Los Angeles @ Portland, Ore. 














the cutting of the world’s fourth largest 
diamond, The President Vargas Dia- 
mond; the Dudley Necklace of rare 
matched emeralds valued at over $1 mil- 
lion; the Inquisition Necklace, consist- 
ing of 336 diamonds and 15 rare barrel- 
cut emeralds; two Indian Pear-Shaped 
diamonds said to be the tears of a prin- ( 
cess who lost her lover and of the girl 

who won him; the Idol’s Eye, a 70-carat 
diamond of dazzling brilliance; and the 
Great Sapphire, once owned by Catherine 
the Great of Russia. 


° ° * 


Christmas Club Time 


An all time high in the 41 years of 
Christmas Club operation was reached 
with the recent distribution of some 
$952,000,000 to approximately 10,875,000 
members of the nation-wide savings club. 
This distribution was accomplished 





| through the 6200 banking and savings 
| institutions that have accepted the regu- 


lar weekly savings deposits from partici- 


| pants in the Club plan. While the total 


number of individual members partici- 
pating this year is approximately the 
same as a year ago, the average per | 
member distribution is about $87.50 for 
the entire country, as against $84.57 last 
year. In the large metropolitan areas the 
average per member distribution is ap- 
proximately $99.09. 

A recent cross section survey indicated 
that only 38 per cent of the $952,000,000 
will actually go into Christmas purchases, 
while the balance will be used by Club 
members for such expenses as year end 
bills, insurance premiums, taxes, mort- 
gage payments, etc. A large share, 27 
per cent of the total collection, will be 
placed in permanent savings accounts. 
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Bank’s Film Strip 

After trying unsuccessfully to find 4 
film that clearly pictured the work and 
facilities of a bank, the National Bank 
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to our Correspondent Banks 


May your holiday season be joyous 
and may the New Year 


hold promise of unbounded success 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


If you are not now a correspondent bank of The First 
you are invited to join the large family of banks served 
by The First National Bank of Chicago. Write us. 
Learn how you can give your customers better service 
when you let The First serve you! 
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Lreml groomed 


fur 


Gives that 
naturally 
well-groomed 
look. Never 
plastered down. 
No obvious 
odor. 


Kreml] is the hair tonic 
preferred among top business 
and professional men because 
it keeps hair perfectly in 
place, yet your hair looks so 
natural—never plastered 
down. Daily use keeps scalp 
free from dandruff flakes and 
feeling so delightfully clean. 
Nothing can compare with 
Kreml for distinguished, 
natural-looking hair grooming! 


KREM 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 








Hair 
Tonic 
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An inexpensive way to 


of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska, decid- 
ed to attempt production of an instruc- 
tional film-strip for use in the local 
schools and at civic meetings. The ex- 
cellent result, entitled “‘Let’s Take a Trip 
Through a Bank,” is a 21-minute sound 
and color presentation that was achieved 
at a cost of less than $1,000. 

The color slides take the audience 
through eyery department of the bank, 
from the president’s office to the mail 
room, showing the type of work per- 
formed in each section and emphasizing 
the care and consideration that marks 
the bank’s relations with both customers 
and employees. 

Recorded narration. While all of the 
slides were photographed in and around 
the National Bank of Commerce, the 
name of the bank is not included in the 
recorded narrative that accompanies the 
film strip. The sound is on a disc that re- 
volves at 33% rpm’s and the 2”x2” 
slides are adaptable to the average pro- 
jector. Since most of the operations and 
facilities pictured in the slides are com- 
mon to the average bank, the National 
Bank of Commerce has produced several 
extra copies of the slide-sound film which 
are available for the use of other banks 
who would like to show the strip to 
groups within their community or who 
are considering the production of a sim- 
ilar public relations presentation. 
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No Minor Holidays 


A decision which relates directly to 
bank practice of Saturday closing was 
made when the Scranton Clearing House 
Association, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
voted recently to remain open on all 
minor holidays during the rest of this 
year and in 1952. As a result of the 
ruling, the banks of the city will remain 
open on Election Day, Armistice Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Flag Day and Columbus Day. On 
Good Friday the banks will remain open 
until noon. 

Commenting on the decision, Robert 
V. Horger, president of the Scranton 
Clearing House Association and execu- 
tive vice-president of the Scranton Na- 
tional Bank, said that the step was based 
on the desire of the local banks to “give 
better service in the community in bank- 



























show the bank at work 


ing affairs since all the banks in the 
vicinity will be closed on Saturday the 
year round.” 

Enabling act. It is hoped that the ac- 
tion will help to avoid the confusion that 
has often occurred in the past when 
minor bank holidays fell on days when 
most business houses were open. The 
elimination of minor bank holidays will 
also obviate the present practice of open- 
ing on the Saturday morning after a 
minor holiday or before a Monday minor 
holiday. 

The new plan was made possible by an 
enabling act passed recently by the State 
Legislature, making it permissible for 
the banks to work on minor holidays. The 
Scranton banks will continue to observe 
New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, in addition to the regular 
Saturday closings. 
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*‘Osears’ for Banks 


The banking industry was well repre- 
sented at the seventh annual reports 
award banquet of the Financial World, 
held recently in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler, New York. The event 
marked the completion of the eleventh 
annual survey of business reports con- 
ducted by the magazine. This year the 
publication’s jury reviewed over 5,000 
reports in the competition to select the 
100 “best of industry’’ winners. 

The top “Oscar of Industry” award in 
the financial field went to the Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank of Philadel- 
phia for its 1950 annual report that 
featured, along with complete fiscal data 
and interesting information about the 
bank and its operations, a series of 
whimsical cartoon illustrations portray- 


ing various bank situations. Photographic [7 


strips and panels were used in the re- 
port to show both bank operations and 
scenes at the establishments of bank 
customers. The report also included a 
readable discussion of the Korean situ- 
ation by President Geoffrey S. Smith, 


and case summaries of well-known trust J 
accounts which the bank has served. In | 


one section this winning report discussed 
the reason for service charges and how 


they are applied, while still another | 


feature is a list of the securities held 
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Instantly ACCEPTED eec0o 


in a million places! 


ve wet 
eo BELO 
Aa wen COUNTERS CNATURE 


When you sell your customers American Express 
Travelers Cheques, you offer them the most acceptable 
cheques with the best possible service. Through 60 
years of service to the public, backed by vigorous 
national advertising and promotion, these Travelers 
Cheques have always been the best-known cheques by 
far... instantly recognized and accepted in a million 
places in this country and all over the world. 








In case of loss or theft, your customers can count on 
assistance at any of the 196 American Express offices 
in the United States and abroad. In time of need, when 
speed counts most, a quick refund or financial help is 
given with the same degree of courtesy and spirit of 
friendliness your customers find at your bank. Spend- 
able anywhere, anytime, American Express Travelers 
Cheques are 100% safe, easiest to cash! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


December, 1951 
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by the trust company. 

Three in a row. For the third consecu- 
tive year the Manhattan Savings Bank of 
New York City received an “Oscar” 
award for the best annual report of 
savings banks. The Manhattan Bank’s 
report, comprising 25 pages and bound 
in a sky-blue cover carrying the seal of 
the bank superimposed in gold, con- 


tained, in addition to the usual figures 
and text, a reproduction of the letter 
from President Truman, thanking W. K. 
Denton, the bank’s president, for a copy 
of the book, “Growth of an Ideal, 1850- 
1950,” which portrayed the history of 
the bank. 





This report also contained reproduc- 
tions of the bank’s outstanding window 
displays, photographs of the buildings, 
both commercial and residential, it has 
financed, and finally a picture of the 
bank’s first-class softball team. 
Distinguished jury. The award for the 
best annual report of any national bank 
went to the City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. City 
National won a runner-up award for its 
statement in this contest in 1949, and in 
1950 was in the last classification of 30 
from which the final award was made. 
The jury who made the final selec- 
tions in the competition is headed by 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





19 of America’s 25 Largest 
Businesses are Shawmut Customers* 
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Capital and Surplus $30,000,000 
* Based on Sales Reported by Moody's Manual. 
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left, 


J. Malcolm Johnston, senior vice- 

president, Girard Trust Corn Exchange 

Bank, accepts “Oscar” from Weston Smith 
of “Financial World” 


Top award in financial field 





Dr. Carman Blough, research director 
| of the American. Institute of Account- 
ants, and he was assisted by Dr. Pierre 
| R. Bretey, president of the National 
Federation of Financial Analysts So- 
cieties; Elmer Walzer, financial editor 
of the United Press; Denny Griswold, 
publisher of Public Relations News; and 
Guy Fry, past president of the National 
Society of Art Directors. 

Weston Smith, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Financial World and originator 
of the annual report surveys, presented 
the “Oscar of Industry”’ trophies at the 
awards banquet, which was attended by 
| more than 1,300 business and financial 


| executives from all over the United 
| States and Canada. 
o o o 


Finance Forum Tips 

“No bank, regardless of its size or of 
the size of the community, can fail to 
profit by the sponsorship or participation 
in these Forums.” This is one of the 
many conclusions that are drawn in a 
valuable booklet on _ bank-sponsored 
finance forums. Entitled ‘“‘A Statistical 
Report on Women’s Finance Forums,” 
the booklet was prepared by Carl A. 
Bimson, executive vice-president of the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, 
for the Extension Committee of the 
Financial Public Relations Association. 
To obtain the data that constitutes the 
major portion of the booklet, question- 
naires were sent to 2,500 banks in all 
parts of the country. The bank replies 
to this questionnaire led to clear-cut 
recommendations on the conduct of 
finance forums. Some of these recom- 
mendations, which are given in detail 
in the booklet, are outlined briefly below. 

Subject simplicity. Keep the subjects 
and the treatment of those subjects on a 
plane that may be readily grasped by the 
| average citizen, the booklet warns. Fre- 
| quently, the discussions at the finance 
forum will represent new fields of 
| thought for most of the audience, and, in 
many cases, the very terminology of the 
subject may be almost a foreign lan- 
guage to the layman. While speakers 
should be cautioned against becoming 
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involved in long dissertations on fine 
points of law or policy, it is just as im- 
portant to avoid the attitude of superior 
knowledge that causes many speakers to 
“talk down” to their audiences. 

The discussions and the examples used 
should be practical as well as simple. If 
the problems and illustrations are appli- 
cable to the average member of the audi- 
ence, interest and comprehension is in- 
creased through identification. Since it is 
impossible to give full information on 
any subject in a short speech, the speaker 
should concentrate on supplying the 
background material from which the au- 
dience can formulate specific questions. 

Local speakers. Despite the fact that 
most bank finance forums have used out- 
of-town speakers, the booklet suggests 
that local speakers may be of greater 
value to the forum audience. After a 
member of the audience has had time to 


bank-by-mail in Puerto Rico. The sys- 
tem closely patterns the mail banking 
plans used in the United States. Bank- 
by-mail forms identical to those used by 
many banks in this country were trans- 
lated to Spanish and printed by Curtis 
1000, of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Public education. To educate bank 
customers to the use of the mail banking 
system, the Credito launched an extensive 
promotional campaign throughout the 
island. Besides heavy newspaper ad- 
vertising, the bank used posters, bus- 
cards, direct-by-mail pieces and motion 
pictures to advertise the new service. 

Some 9,000 gadget letters were mailed 
to prospective bank customers in island 
towns without banking offices. More 


than 150,000 persons are expected to see 
the bank-by-mail film that is currently 
being shown on a 13-week schedule in 
local movie houses. Copies of the film 
are being circulated for showings before 
civic groups. 

Over 3,000 posters were set up in pub- 
lic places throughout the island, while 
buscards were used in 275 buses with 
a monthly passenger total of about 
7,000,000. 

Public reaction. The combined circu- 
lation of the newspapers and magazines 
carrying advertisements for the new 
service amounted to over 1,800,000 dur- 
ing the first three weeks of the campaign. 

The reaction was wide-spread and im- 
mediate. An analysis of the initial users 





consider the problems suggested by the | 


forum, within a week or a month, the 
local authority is still available for per- 
sonal consultation on that problem. Local 
business concerns, whose representatives 
appear on the bank finance forum, are 


also well pleased with the publicity af- | 


forded them. 

Although the majority of the replies 
to the FPRA survey indicated that banks 
favor finance forums for women only, 
the booklet suggests that husbands 


should be invited to some forum sessions, | 


particularly those on wills and estate | 


planning. These subjects are of vital 
interest to both husband and wife, and 
the task of the attorney or estate analyst 
is much simpler if both parties can be 
indoctrinated at once. 

The meeting. While the place of the 
finance forum meetings will be largely 
governed by available facilities, the 
booklet urges that the time of the meet- 
ings be set through conference with 
active club women in the community. 
Morning meetings are recommended 
since women with children in school, so- 
cially active women, and club women find 


mornings more convenient. Business wo- | 


men and women with pre-school children 
favor evening meetings. 

The inclusion of refreshments on the 
forum program seems to be dependent 
on local custom. In large cities, refresh- 
ments appear to be unnecessary, but in 
smaller communities, and certainly all 
through the West, some sort of refresh- 
ments, creating an informal social atmos- 
phere, are strongly recommended in the 
booklet’s conclusions. 

Copies of this helpful publication on 
finance forums may be obtained without 
charge through The Booklet Editor, Bur- 


roughs Clearing House, Detroit 32, Mich- | 


igan. 


Bank-by-Mail Abroad 


\ leader in the movement to further 
the economic development of Puerto Rico, 
the Banco Credito y Ahorro Ponceno was 
the first financial institution to introduce 
night depository service and drive-in 
banking in the small, but progressive, 
island. Recently, the Credito, as the 
bank is popularly called, inaugurated 
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Right next door, in Canada, there’s a market already 
buying over a billion dollars worth of U.S. products 
a year. Naturally a market of this size requires careful 
study. If your customers are interested in Canada, we 


ll 
right next door! 3 


~ 


can supply you with facts and figures they will require. 
For our Monthly Review, our brochures on “American 
Oil Interests Entering Canada” and “Canadian 


Taxes and Other Legislation,’ 


or any specific 


information you wish about Canada, write to our general 


offices in Toronto. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Over 360 branches across Canada and abroad 


New York Office: 49 Wall Street 


General Office: Toronto, Canada 


B-355 
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Union Bank and Trust Company, Monticello, Arkansas 


























First Merchants National Bank and Trust Company, 








Commercial and Savings Bank, Albion, Michigan 


Common stylistic developments are appearing in banking’s 


of the system revealed bank customers 
from all walks of life. Angel A. Sanz, 
president of the Credito y Ahorra Pon- 
ceno, stated that the addition of bank- 
by-mail facilities is bringing considerable 
new business to the bank, in addition to 
earning prestige for the institution in the 
eyes of the general public. 


aa e * 


The Broken Stereotype 


The recently remodeled banks pic- 
tured above illustrate well many of the 
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Lafayette, Indiana 








Farmers Bank Office, Mellon National Bank and 


Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


stylistic developments in bank interiors 
that are playing an important part in 
breaking the grim stereotype of the 
banking industry that still lingers in the 
minds of many potential banking cus- 
tomers. The pretentious, dimly-lit inter- 
iors that characterized the nation’s banks 
at the turn of the century are fast being 
replaced with bright workshops that in- 
vite both the confidence and business of 
the man-in-the-street. 

Low open counters have replaced the 
foreboding grillwork that formerly sep- 
arated the teller from his customer. Un- 





bright new workshops 


interesting wall spaces have been filled 
with large photographic and painted 
murals, while colorful draperies accent 
the window recesses. Rich, smooth mar- 
ble is still used, but it is now being sup- 
plemented and complimented with a wide 


variety of other decorative materials, F 
offering both textural contrast and har- fj 


mony. 


The bank officer has left his secluded | 


office and assumed an open and acces 


sible place in the bank lobby. As the | 
illustrations show, recent bank remodel- | 


ing invariably provides for an even flow 
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SERVICE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Analyses of investment 
portfolios 


Safekeeping 
of securities 


Around the clock 
mail pick-up 


Credit information 


Quick collection 
of items 


Participation in 
local loans with 
correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of 
security orders 


Full foreign services 


Many personal services 
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MANY BANKERS SAY 
Glee 16 de busied 
witte Chiuwe’” 


Over the years more and more bankers are expressing 
their appreciation of Chase correspondent service. 


They frequently refer to it as the Chase way—a 
combination of wide facilities and that extra effort 
and thoughtfulness that produce results. 


That is why many bankers are saying 


I like to do business with Chase.” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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for 


$O LITTLE 


For over 100 years, L. L. BRown 
record and letter papers have been 
widely used for governmental 
and business records which must 
withstand time and hard han- 
dling; and for business and pro- 
fessional correspondence which 
must be outstandingly impressive. 


Although their superiorities have 
been time-tested and proved be- 
yond question, L. L. BROWN papers 
add negligibly, if at all, to total 
accounting and correspondence 
costs. Paper is.but a minute part 
of such expenses. The difference 
in cost between the best and the 
rest is hardly appreciable. 


At little or no additional cost, 
you can be sure your records will 
last —that your letters will reflect 
AZoleme: elem celeb meducs:belVA-taleyeBbeolepuct-p 
sively. You need.merely specify 
L. L. BROWN papers. Your regular 
supplier of record books, forms 
and stationery knows them thor- 
oughly. He will gladly reeommend 
those best suited for your indi- 
vidual needs. L. L. Brown Paper 


Company, Adams, Massachusetts. 
L.L. BROWN 


RECORD 


and 


LETTER 


PAPERS 


Values 


1849 


Supreme 


Since 
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In Brooklyn, New York, these savings banks are campaig 


New Lots Office, Williamsburgh Savings Bank 











Crowds at Bensonhurst Branch, The Dime Savings Bank 


of diffused light throughout the bank 
interior, easing the strain on customer 
and employee alike. Eye-pleasing and 
friendly, these revamped quarters testify 
to the keen public relations consciousness 
that today pervades all of banking. 


e ° e 


Savings Grow in Brooklyn 


Recent examples of unusually success- 
ful savings promotion activities on the 
part of mutual savings banks show clear- 
ly the aggressive public relations attitude 
that these once conservative institutions 
have developed. In Brooklyn, New York, 
alone the past few months have seen 
highly effective campaigns designed to 
obtain new business and customer good 
will for three savings banks in that area. 

A savings bank record was set last 
June when the opening of the new Kings 
Highway office of The Brooklyn Savings 
Bank netted 8,025 new savings accounts 
for the bank. At the time, this impressive 
total was an all-time opening-day record 
for any savings bank office in the coun- 
try, according to Gilbert C. Barrett, pres- 
ident of the bank. 

Prizes and souvenirs. Although normal- 
ly closed on Saturdays, the Bensonhurst 
Branch of The Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn recently held an all-day Satur- 
day open house to commemorate the 22nd 
anniversary of the office. Extensive pub- 
licity for the event drew more than 
20,000 persons to the branch. Prior to the 


open house, door tickets for a drawing on 
a television set, movie camera and other 
prizes were distributed to 40,000 families 
in the area served by the branch. Each 
person who opened a savings account or 
rented a safe deposit box during the open 
house was given a ball point pen, and 
each of the 20,000 visitors received a 
long-stemmed rose as a souvenir. For the 
day’s work, the branch showed a total of 
$85,153.86 deposited in 1944 new savings 
accounts, plus 55 new safe deposit cus- 
tomers. 

Record smashed. The Kings Highway 
office record stood only until the recent 
opening of the New Lots branch of the 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank in Brook- 
lyn. This well-publicized opening pro- 
duced 9,432 accounts for a total of more 
than $563,000 in deposits. During the 
branch’s first week of operation over 
$1,100,000 in new accounts was obtained. 
An annex to the branch, with 26 new ac- 
count stations and five tellers, was set 
up to assist the 8 tellers in the branch 
proper in handling the tremendous open- 
ing day volume. A circus tent was thrown 
over the annex and a canopy stretched 
along the front of the branch to protect 
the long lines of visitors. 


> e e 


Saving by Installment 


A new idea in thrift promotion has j 


been worked out by the Savings and 
Mortgage Development Committee of 
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King’s High, The 
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essively for new business 


the Savings and Mortgage Division and 
the Advertising Division of the American 
Bankers Association. Based around the 
theme “Buy Future Security on the In- 
stallment Plan in a Savings Account,”’ 
the complete campaign, designed as an 
integrated promotion and offered as a 
complete unit, is now available to inter- 
ested banks, according to Daniel W. 
Hogan, Jr., chairman of the committee 
and executive vice-president of the City 
National Bank & Trust Company, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. , 

Complete package. The backbone of 
this installment savings campaign is a 
series of thirteen newspaper advertise- 
ments in mat form for use by individual 
banks in their home town newspapers. 
Coordinated with the newspaper ads are 
a folder and a blotter for distribution to 
the bank’s customers, display cards for 
the lobby, and four radio spot announce- 
ments that may be used by the bank in 
advertising over local radio stations. 

Complete information concerning the 
use and cost of the savings campaign 
may be secured from the A.B.A. Adver- 
tising Department at 12 East 36 Street, 
New York City. 


Folder included in campaign 
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In a letter to one of our Branch 
Office Managers, a banker tells 
how he feels about our service. 





This kind of constructive help on every aspect of your surety 
bonding problems is as close as your telephone. Why not 
call our agent in your community now? 


HIMERICAN SURETY 





100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
































BANK SIGNS 


IN DIGNIFIED BRONZE 


* * * 





Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze ... the names of your 
personnel in desk plates of the same 
handsome metal. 

Let us show how we can give you the 
finest in signs, desk plates and bulletin 
boards at very economical prices. 

Send for free illustrated literature. 

+ * * 


DESK NAMEPLATES 


SIZE ILLUSTRATED 2” x 10” 
ON BRONZE EASEL 





| Mr. BAR RETT 


COST $7.50 


* * * 
“BRONZE TABLET HEADQUARTERS” 


ne tw 








United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


570 Broadway Dept. BM 


Preparing the New Bank Employee 


By REX V. LENTZ 


Director, Special Services Department, Mercantile National Bank 
Dallas, Texas 
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FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 





OVER 


8,000,000 


POPULATION 


During the last four years, Australia’s population 
has increased by 65% with a consequent expansion 
of primary and secondary industries. For those who 
wish to invest in a young and growing country the 
Bank of New South Wales can give helpful advice. 


Ask your bankers to consult and use— 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australie, 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
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Orientation course shows special banking aptitudes 


N these times when banks are hard 
I put to attract and keep the right 

kind of employee, the Mercantile 
National Bank at Dallas has worked out 
one solution to its ‘mystery of the miss- 
ing employee”’ by instituting a thorough 
training and indoctrination course for 
new employees. 

By giving these employees who have 
no previous banking background a two- 
week versing in the fundamentals and 
operations of banks, the Mercantile is 
not only finding out the special aptitudes 
of new employees but also instilling in 
them an interest in banking unparal- 
leled in past years. 

New employees spend a week of 
academic studies on fundamentals of 
banking and one week learning about 
operations and functions of different 
Mercantile departments while touring 
the bank. 

The first class graduated with flying 
colors, full of enthusiasm for the course 
and for banking in general. Department 
heads are loud in their praise of the 
course, and the new employees have been 
heard to comment, “I’d have been lost 
without it.” They appreciate too the 
opportunity of getting acquainted with 
their fellow classmates and to make 
friends their first day in the bank. 

With this course the Mercantile Na- 
tional becomes the first bank in this part 
of the country to initiate a thorough 


| training program to combat the past 
| practice of assigning personnel to oper- 


ating departments without proper train- 
ing. 
The first week of lectures tells the 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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new employees about the functions and | 


history of banking, how a bank is formed 
nd who makes its policies. ete. 

They learn about such things as debits 
and credits, off cash and on cash and 
negotiable instruments. They also learn 
who the principal officers of a bank are 
and what their duties are. 

The trainees are urged to continue 
their study of banking at AIB courses. 

The second week they learn how vari- 
ous departments operate, and practice 
running adding machines, alphabetizing 
checks and handling checks. They are 
given dummy checks of different shapes, 
sizes and color to run lists on and to 
balance. 

The trainees take various tours, such 
as to the Dallas Clearing House to learn 
bank routine, and they listen to talks 
by various bank-department heads. 

The different services of the Mercan- 
tile are carefully explained to the new 
employees, since they are potential 
salesmen of these services. 

They are given hints on meeting the 
customer, and the importance of the in- 
dividual in the bank is stressed. Public 
relations and the individual’s part in it 
are discussed, as well as how employees 
can help by talking up the Mercantile 
among their friends. 


After the first week the employees | 


take a written exam on what they have 
studied and after the second week a 
final exam on the whole course. The 
grade becomes a part of their permanent 
personnel record and helps in discover- 
ing their particular aptitude and placing 
them in the right job. 





Later on the course will be enlarged | 


to include more specialized training and 
will give training to those employees in 
the bank who are promoted and trans- 
ferred to another department. 

Those being promoted will receive a 
minimum of a week in a training course 
explaining and outlining the functions 


of the job to which they will be assigned. | 


Plans are to set up a dummy cage, 


where new employees can accept de- | 


posits, cash checks and work with on- 
and-off cash tickets. It is also hoped to 


have dummy racks with checks and de- | 


posits to prove and sort. 


To supplement the course a booklet | 


called, “We’re Banking on You,” has 
been distributed, both to trainees and old 
employees. The booklet tells the location 
and function of all operating depart- 
ments, bank policies and benefits, etc., 
with cartoon illustrations. 

It is believed that this method will re- 
duce materially the cost of training a 
new employee. Trainees completing the 
course are six to eight weeks ahead of 
other new employees in banking know- 
how. 

The course was instituted by personnel 
oficer James L. Bryson and C. Glenn 
Cole, vice-president and cashier. It is 
taught by Fred Ennen, who has had 
many years of banking study and ex- 
perience. 

The last meeting of the class gives the 
trainee a final briefing on telephone 
technique, good housekeeping, customer 
end employee contacts and assignment 
to a Mercantile National department. 
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STRAIGHT AS THE CROW FLIES 
to TULELAKE or CALEXICO* 


Through its California-wide service (yours through 
one account in Los Angeles or San Francisco) Bank of 
America gives you direct routing to cities and towns 
throughout the state. This personalized service pre- 
serves the “human touch” in your correspondent 
relationships as well as providing speed and effi- 
ciency in the handling of California transactions. 


*The Northernmost and Southernmost California communities 
served by Bank of America branches. Over 300 other California 


communities have one or more Bank of America branches. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 280STA82 ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques 
are known the world over. 


Sell them to your customers. 
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Let the Continental [linois Bank 
help you to..... 


unused talents 
in your bank 


Banks are giving more attention to 
the training of their people today than 
ever before. Unused talents are fre- 
quently uncovered as a valuable 
by-product. 





Training programs help to give you 
a greater return on salary dollars— 
probably the largest single expense in 
your bank. 


Should you be interested in any of 
the education and training material 
we have developed and are using in 
our bank, we'll be glad to share it 
with you, and work with you in fitting 
it to your needs. 


Your inquiries are invited. 











Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


28 Burroughs Clearing House 
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Mr. Cooke (right) believes in going to the farm, letting the farmer know he can borrow money 


IDEAS FOR ATTRACTING RURAL LOANS 











A City Banks YM 





| 


PROG 


How a bank in an industrial center has become 
the largest maker of farm loans in New England 


ANY of our farm loans are dis- 
M cussed and arranged in parts of 

our state distant enough so that 
the borrower may not be completely 
familiar with our home city. If he 
asks how to find the bank, we use a 
standard answer. 

We tell him, “When you get to town, 
just pick out the tallest building and 
come on in.” 

It probably appears unorthodox that 
a downtown bank in a large industrial 
city should be the largest maker of 
farm loans in New England. But it 





THE COVER 


Mr. Cooke, right, shows First Vice- 

President T. Dawson Brown a map 

indicating distribution of the bank’s 
farm loans 
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By 
ROBERT 6G. COOKE 


Assistant Vice-President, Industrial Trust 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


came about quite understandably, and 
the results have been good. 

This institution got into farm credit 
because the opportunities were strong- 
ly advocated to our first vice-president, 
T. Dawson Brown, by Dr. E. A. Perre- 
gaux, agricultural economist of the 
University of Connecticut. His argu- 
ments were so convincing that the 
bank began looking around for some- 
one who knew an orchard from a dairy 
cow. They found me just emerging 
from a long term with the nearest Fed- 
eral Land Bank, hired me, and this is 


how the department got its start. 

We started out with an unshakable 
belief that the only place to make good 
farm loans is on the farm, not in the 
bank. Also, that the way to get good 
farm loans is to go out and tell the far- 
mer that he can have money. Experi- 
ence has shown that few farmers will 
make the first approach to a bank on 
their own initiative. 

Nothing in the intervening seven 
years has changed our opinions on 
these facts of successful farm loaning. 
When a man who knows farming gets 
a close-up view of a farmer’s opera- 
tions, he can tell rather surely whether 
a requested loan should prove a money- 
maker for the applicant and whether 
it is likely to be paid on time. The 
same man, sitting at his desk in the 
bank without first-hand acquaintance 
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Andy ‘Judge checking with the manager of a granary 


Local merchants are contacted for farm loan prospects 


with the particular farm, is in no such 
favorable position to make a sound de- 
cision. This is the compelling reason 
why we drive all over the state to visit 
the farm before making the loan. It 
costs money, often eating up the lion’s 
share of the first year’s potential profit 
on the loan. But for the first loan to 
any farmer—unless we have some 
other equally trustworthy way to get 
an accurate line on him. as occasionally 
happens—it is worth all it costs. 


E feel certain that it takes a man 

who knows farming to make 
sound farm loans. Thus far, our great- 
est success has been in taking men 
with farm backgrounds to train in the 
essentials of farm banking. To at- 
tempt to train a city banker in the 
practical aspects of New England 
farming seems a less promising ap- 
proach. The right kind of farmer- 
banker personnel is really the limita- 
tion upon our bank’s expansion of 
farm loan activities. We now have 
three men in the department. If we 
knew where to get three more of com- 
parable ability, we think we could keep 
them profitably occupied. 

In getting farm loan business it is, 
of course, helpful to be well known in 
farm circles. We are committed to the 
belief that this is an essential part of 
our bank’s farm loan program. Each 
man in the department participates ac- 
tively in certain assigned farm organ- 
izations. All three of us work in some 
few of the major outfits. Last year we 
counted up at the year’s end and tallied 
55 in which we were working actively. 
This explained to our satisfaction, if 
not to our wives’, why we get so few 
evenings at home. 

Along the same lines, we are sure 
that favorable publicity in our area 
plays an important part in bringing 
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farm loans to our bank. We accord- 
ingly have worked closely with the 
farm papers, the dailies and radio sta- 
tions, and with all other channels of 
information that reach our particular 
segment of the public. We do some 
things with the particular purpose of 
simultaneously strengthening our 
friendly relations with the farm public 
and receiving favorable mention. For 
instance, each year we give a dinner 
for all 4-H adult leaders in Rhode Is- 
land, at which 4-H Club awards are 
made not only to the members but also 
to a small group of other people for 
their services to agriculture. This re- 
ceives generous publicity in the Rhode 
Island area and in some publications of 
broader circulation. 

Such things are helpful in making 
the bank favorably known as a place 
to borrow money for farming. They 
make it easier for the farmer to accept 
the strange idea of coming to a city 
bank for a loan. But these alone are 
not sufficient to achieve the necessary 
result of bringing the signed note into 
the bank. The one successful way we 
have found to obtain good farm loans 
is to take our feet off the office rug and 
go lean ourselves against barnyard 
fences. In no other way can any sub- 
stantial volume of this business be in- 
duced to come into the bank for the 
first time. Afterwards, of course, the 
farmer who has had a pleasant and 
profitable experience borrowing from 
us is willing to come into town to see 
us, and may even send his friends. We 
have a good many such visitors in the 
course of any week, and the number in- 
creases each year. 


The department utilizes direct pro- 
motion, publicity, and works ac- 
tively with 55 farm organizations 


Instead of talking generalities, let 
me discuss a case in point. On a wall 
in our department a map of Rhode 
Island has tacks indicating al! our 
farm loans. At this moment one corner 
of the state shows not a single tack. 
Why? Nobody has ever gone there to 
drum up the business which undoubt- 
edly awaits us. 


ITHIN the next few weeks we 

shall go to work there. First we 
go in to talk with local merchants who 
sell farmers such things as grain, im- 
plements, hardware, and lumber. After 
a friendly chat, we ask for the names 
of a few farmers who pay their bills. 
Two hours work will produce perhaps 
10 to 15 such names, plus assorted use- 
ful facts about some of them. Inci- 
dentally, we usually find a good loan 
or two among the merchants. Only on 
a customers’ insistence do we take 
either commercial or farm loans away 
from local banks, but an amazing num- 
ber of rural folks, we find from experi- 
ence, never have established local bank 
credit. 

Once equipped with a list of good- 
pay farmers, we drive around hunting 
up the farmers themselves. There is 
no need for a lot of preliminary conver- 
sation, just enough to assure the pros- 
pect that his visitor knows enough 
about farming to be worth talking to. 
Once this essential is established. we 
make some such comment as, “What I 
came around for is to find out whether 
you have any use for money that we 
might loan you.” 
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Left to right, interviewing customers: Anthony Judge, Jr., 
Mr. Cooke, and Elliott P. Joslin, Jr. 


Rural patrons, seeking this unusual city bank farm department, are 
directed to Providence’s tallest building 


HIS generally stops the farmer in 

his tracks. Nobody ever before, 
particularly from a city bank, asked 
him a question like that. Every once in 
a while the reaction is a semi-sarcas- 
tic, “I suppose that if I do, you fellows 
would give it to me just for the asking. 
Want my right arm for security?” 

This is the point at which the previ- 
ously acquired credit information and 
the knowledgeable look around the 
farm pay dividends. Unhesitatingly 
we can say, “Never mind the right 
arm. We’ll be glad to lend you any- 
thing you need, without security. Just 
what did you have in mind?” 

Two or three days of thus working 
in a few townships invariably produces 
six or eight desirable loans. Usually 
they average around $1,500, and their 
quality is unvaryingly high. 

With perhaps a dozen such loans 
scattered through the area in ques- 
tion, we go back home and let nature 
take its course. Between the local mer- 
chants talking about us and the farmer 
borrowers telling their neighbors 
about us, word gets around that the In- 
dustrial Trust Company will make 
farm loans. Pretty soon farmers be- 
gin coming in from that neighborhood 
to see whether we want to finance half 
a dozen pure-bred cows they need, or 
whether we can supply the money for 
anew tractor. Frequently such an ap- 
plication is preceded by a telephone 
call from one of our borrowers who 
asks us to talk with the other fellow. 
This is wonderful, for it gives us an 
opportunity to find out about the ap- 
plicant’s farming ability, his payment 
habits, and other valuable credit facts. 
As often as not, by the time he shows 
up at a desk in our department, we are 
all set to tell him, “Yes, we’ll make the 
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loan. Here, let’s fill in this financial 
statement, and then I can make out the 
note for you to sign.” 

Farm loans come to us in three clas- 
sifications: Farm mortgages, time 
loans, and instalment loans. Most often 
the farm mortgage is made because a 
man who has been a successful tenant 
farmer gets an opportunity to buy a 
good farm, or because a farm owner 
who has less land than he can farm 
gets the chance to buy a tract adjacent 
or across the road. 

By time loans, we mean ordinary 
notes running for a specified time. 
These are the agricultural equivalent 
of commercial loans, but they serve a 
good many purposes which do not cor- 
respond with commercial loans. When 
loaning to farmers, the bank must rec- 
ognize that most applications fall into 
one or the other of two classes which 
commercial credit men frown upon. 
The farmer usually wants money eith- 
er to make a capital addition, such as 
a new barn or fence or major piece of 
farm machinery, or else he is seeking 
what in all honesty must be termed 
working capital. Either type of loan 
can be perfectly sound and safe in 
farm loaning, where a loan for a sim- 
ilar purpose in business or industry 
would properly be rejected. 

A basic difference is that farmers 
have disproportionately great invest- 
ments in their land, plant, livestock, 
and equipment, and turn over this cap- 
ital much more slowly than most types 
of business. Even a prosperous farmer 
is chronically in the situation where 
he sees ways to ease his work, reduce 
his expenses, or increase his income by 
investing some more money. The temp- 
tation invariably is too strong for him 
to resist if he can scrape up the money 
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to buy the land or animals or machin- 
ery, or build the barn or henhouse. So 
he is chronically low on cash, because 
he keeps every dollar working. I have 
tried to talk many a well-to-do farmer 
into building up some operating cash 
reserves, but only seldom have I suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 


HEN the farmer finds himself 
pinched for money to buy his 
year’s fertilizer or stock up on poultry 
feed or whatever the operating need 
may be, the bank can be of great help 
to him. Theoretically he should have 
put the money aside, since this expense 
has come as no surprise to him. As it 
generally works out in practice, he 
spent that money for something else, 
and is now making a better income be- 
cause of his apparent improvidence. 
What makes the farmer a better risk 
under such circumstances than most 
business borrowers is that he can im- 
provise ways to pay off his note. He 
can sell off a couple of old cows for 
beef a little ahead of schedule. He can 
keep his tractor running by doing re- 
pair work on it at night instead of 
trading it off for the new one he was 
counting on. He can sweat the money 
out of normal maintenance expense. 
These expedients usually stretch out 
over some weeks or months, during 
which he makes a part payment and 
renews for another 60 days. But the 
point is that he can pay off by using 
money-raising devices which are often 
not available to the merchant or manu- 
facturer in similar circumstances. 
Instalment loans from farmers orig- 
inate with all of the normal transac- 
tions which create such credit needs in 
the city, and also they arise from needs 
See FARM PROGRAM—Page 70 
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An experienced advertising counsel makes 
some specific suggestionson... 


Increasing the Elfectiveness 


DANK 


HE local newspaper is, by far, the 

most widely used advertising me- 

dium for banks. Each year Ameri- 
ca’s bankers spend millions of dollars 
to buy newspaper space in an attempt 
to carry the story of the banks and 
their services into the homes, into the 
minds of the American public. 

The newspapers, as always, are 
doing their part of the job. They are 
carrying the messages into the home. 
But what about the advertising itself? 
Is anybody interested in what is being 


Tie-in with local business 


ADVE TIS 


By J. WILLIAM IRWIN 


Advertising and Public Relations Counsel, Richmond, Virginia 


said? Are the ads big enough to be 
seen? Are the messages timed right? 
Do they touch on the world of interest 
of the newspaper reader? Does the 
advertising speak to him in terms of 
his desires, wants, needs? These and 
other pertinent questions bring some- 
what discouraging answers when they 
are viewed in the light of factual analy- 

sis. While every- 

one in every bank 








HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Capital City National Bank 


INVITES YOU TO SEE THE FINEST IN 


ON DISPLAY IN OUR MAIN LOBBY 


is not directly 
concerned with 
the problem, it 


It is suggested that newspaper advertising of thi 


is important that more bankers have 
more facts about the newspaper adver- 
tising picture and what can be done to 
improve it. 

Interesting comparisons develop 
from a review of two studies of bank 
advertising. One is the yearly survey 
made by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation stating the facts about bank 
advertising plans. The other is the 
analysis titled ‘““More Dividends From 
Financial Ads” published by the Bur- 
eau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


Business-industry approach 
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Cawthon Electric Company 
Clark Mattress and Furniture Co 
Ross Electric Company 
North Florida Gas Company 
Seabrook Hardware Company 
Buddy's mardware 


Crosley Shelvador Refrigerator 
Phileo Electric Range 
Youngstown Jet Tower Dishwasher 
Tappen Gas Range 
Johnson Outboard Motor 
Evenrude Outboard Motor 

Shaw's Regency Occasional Chair 


eee i” — 


natul 


lt is wit. great pleasure that we display these appliances of 
our dealers customers. They ore growing and building with 
our ever-expanding Tallahassee and Capital City Notional 
Bonk is happy to be oa part of their continued progress. 


Capital City Chamel Bank 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Member of the Federa! Reserve System and Federal Deport Imwurance Corporation 











CERAMICS. 
JNA! \}... A Growing Industry in Southern California 


The §100.000.1100-plis Ceranties Industry in Ceramics is another Industry which adds to the 


Southern Calitoraia is thriving. Sinee 1940 yar- prosperity of this area, and which finds the fe 

ious local manufacturers have inereased vohime cilities of California Bank available for its needs 
- be . 

from 250°) to 1000T?. and some firms have  tpiyveRWwanh, TERRY COTTA, FIRE BRICK 


became the largest in their field in the nation. RED CLAY TILE, CERAMIC VENEER, SEWER Pre 


VEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSET RANCH CORPORATION 


California Trust Company  taecned ( ali 5 , B } bf F 
hy California Bank Trace Services jiforn A an K OF 1, 4 


fer Corporations and Individuals 





One of a series of Advertisements saluting Southern California Industries 
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smmenes BANK USE OF AUTO LOAN ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS 
© © © AUTOMOBILE CREDIT 

The chart shows the index of auto credit based on Federal Reserve Board figures 

for 1949-1950, compared with benks’ use of auto loan advertising in news- 

papers as culled from an informal study of advertising subject matter based 

* gn records involving more then 1,000 benks, over the some period of time 












































Studies indicate that readership of bank advertising is low ...and that timing is sometimes awry 


The author cites some tested advertising principles to solve these and other problems 


ve The A.B.A. study shows the kind of tended, that is, the newspaper reader. parking facilities, installation of es- 


wild advertising banks are doing and intend The bank services that get the high- calators, drive-in banking and the like. 
to to do in the coming year. The A.N.P.A. est readership are checking accounts, Seems it would behoove some banks to, 
analysis shows what banks should do special services, and savings, in that first, develop some special services 
et if they want people to read the ads. order. And what are banks adver-_ and, second, let the people know about 
. Continuing studies of the habits of tising in the paper? Topping the them through newspaper advertising. 
nd newspaper readers reveal that the list is checking accounts. Second is So far, not bad, but now let’s look 
ot readership of bank advertising is low. savings, and the next four subjects are at the size of the ads. 
” This is a general conclusion. All bank various kinds of loans (which, inci- The bigger the ad, the greater the 


advertising does not get low reader- dentally, get low readership). Not too readership. That sounds axiomatic 


= ship. Some bank ads rate high. But far off the track here, except that enough. Yet a vast majority of banks 
vit by and large, the banks are failing ‘special services’ appears low on the’ use ads smaller than 200 lines (about 


to get their messages across to the list of subjects advertised. “Special 14 column inches). 
person for whom it is primarily in- services’ consist of such things as The obvious suggestion is: use more 
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nature can do double duty, in the form of reprints that are distributed to specific groups 


Political-economic theme Civic cooperation 








s ® Let’s be sure 
b] 
\ os They ye. they run it right! 











Congratulations a 


° ness ee? country has a substantial investment in the 


biggest operation in the world—running the 


Out Bus Y Government of the United States. If any of us 








had @ comparable investment in a business cor- 
poration, he'd spend a Jot of time checking up on 
the Board of Directors—making sure they fol- 
lowed correct and wholesome business practices 
designed to keep the corporation sound. Shouldn't 
we do at Jeast as much with our national Board 
of Directors, the Congress of the United States? 

The Federal Government 
today controls our lives to an extent undreamed 
of by the men who wrote the Constitution. Very 
probably much of this is necessary if we are to 
deal with the evil at large in the world at present. 
Yet, if by reason of circumstances we are forced 
to let the Government decide such personal 
things as how much we can spend for food and 
shelter, and what we can afford to save for per- 
sonal security, then let us at least demand that 
Government use this tremendous power wisely 
and 3un the country as any successful business 
must be run. 


on a brighter co 






cleaner Providence 






















Have vou looked at the Providence skyline lately? If vou have you've noticed that the smoke 
containing soot, dirt and fly-ash which formerly poured from factory and building stacks is gone. 














National recognition for Pollution Engineer was hired to head up the program, But 


our smoke abatement program of prime importange war the way in which city officials, 
jadnstrs, business and citizens cooperated. Por some smoke 


oaths of mones. Others 










gene nanetioed 






olfenders it meant a 











: * c A writer for a aational magazine who stopped here to found they could 5 te teosts hy burning that part of 
orn _ Through — elected Sena- gather data for an air pollution article was impressed. He the fuel that had t ving up the flue, ' 
tors and Representatives we can insist on Govern- said, “Providence should be rightfully proud of its reoord.” 


The program ix not fully completed, Some smoke can 


ment economy and intelligent fiscal policies. We A resident of a nearby Massachusetts city 




















the ’ ' : still be seem. hut it i< month light in eoler and practically 
Blo can tell them we'll endure this staggering taxa- popular weekly magazine pointing oat that Provi free of soot, Cooperation is being requested from those who 
he fe e “ cs moved ahead toward ironing out a modern munic atilt burn trash in outdone Rreplaces. 
+ the tion so long as it’s for defense and the Government awhe ©. oat a cost of only <ix cents per inbabitant. ” , 
is nceds. doesn't waste the money, They are our Board of Phe Rhode Island Medical Journal said, “We have a And more impravement is louked fur .. - there are plans 
lieselize the switching engines at the railroad yards . 









good official setup for this “stoke abatement and a good 
man at the head of it” 


Directors and they will listen to us, the stock- 
holders of the U. S. A. 
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Guenn K. Morris How was it done? 


National Bank of Germantown 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Cermastowan Aveave at School House Lane 





By teamwork! The Chamber of Commerce started the — The goal... © clean, healthful city with attendant 
ball rolling, An enabling ordinance was passed and an Air blessings for citizens and visitors alike 
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Hospitar Trust Company 


Providence Powter Woomocket Cronston - East Providence Newport 
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space. If you can’t increase the budget, 
perhaps you should consider running 
fewer ads and make them all larger. 
It’s better to get a number of people 
to read one big ad than to have hardly 
anybody read two small ads. 


LLUSTRATED ads, in general, ob- 

tain much higher readership than 
those without illustrations. A large 
percentage of bank ads use little or no 
illustration. We seem to be well off the 
track here. People will read all-type 
ads if the subject matter is a hot, con- 
troversial issue such as the excellent 
anti-gambling campaign of the First 
National Bank of Arizona. But few 
banks find the need or inclination to 
carry on crusades. It may, therefore, 
be worthwhile to consider using more 
and larger illustrations in your ads to 
help intrigue the reader and lead him 
into your message. In this connection, 
there are many top notch art and mat 
services which can be adapted to the 
individual needs of a bank. The 
A.B.A.’s advertising mats are a good 
example of this kind of service. 

On the humor side there is a para- 
dox. Humor, high-type humor, really 
funny humor, is an excellent device to 
gain readership as a general advertis- 
ing principle. But “humorous” bank 
ads are far below the average in 
readership. The inference would be, 
unless you have the ability to be really 
funny in print, veer away from forced, 
self-conscious humor in your adver- 
tising. 

One other element, that of timing 
of advertising subject matter, deserves 
mention here. In an informal study 
that was conducted by the writer as a 
personal project, the problem was to 
determine the relationship between 
(1) seasonal market conditions and 
(2) the timing of subject matter of 
bank advertising. The survey, involv- 
ing more than one thousand banks, 
indicated that there is no relationship. 
For example, when automobile credit 
figures were at the peak, in the period 
from March to July, bank use of auto 
loan advertising was plummeting 
downward. This means that banks 
were not promoting auto loans at a 
time when people were actually financ- 
ing cars. And, to illustrate the com- 
plete lack of advertising coordination, 
the low point of auto credit activity, 
December, was one of the higher 
points of bank auto loan advertising. 

Well, someone may say, shouldn’t we 
advertise when business is slow, to try 
to step it up? The answer is—we’re not 
selling cars, we’re selling financing. If 
the cars aren’t being sold, there isn’t 
any financing to be sold. Ask any re- 
tail merchant about the importance of 
timing your advertising to catch the 
prospect when he’s in a buying frame 
of mind. 
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Matthews, in cha 


keeps C. D. stepping. 


a busy family man, too. 





It'sa part of C. D.’s job to 
keep a running inventory 
on all bank supplies and 
equipment and to super- 
vise the maintenance of 
bookkeeping and other 


office machines. catches. 





“Little details are important to good service,’’ says C. D. 
rge of purchasing operations at First 
National. He should know. Each month he purchases and 
distributes customers’ checks, check books, deposit slips, 
deposit books, bookkeeping forms and other paper and 
office supplies. It’s one of those behind-the-scenes jobs 
that makes modern banking fast, efficient and convenient. 
Keeping tab of the supply needs for FNB’s six offices 


On his own time, C, D. is a busy man, too. He’s’a deacon 
at Parkway Baptist Church, an active member of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and the Mississippi Con- 
ference of Purchasing Agents. His two sons make him 






a 
Occasionally, C. D. slips 
off toa neighboring stream 
“to limber up his fly-rod. 
But, he says, he doesn’t 
need an adding machine 
to keep track of his 


mect C.D, Wetthus 


Purchasing Agent, FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JACKSON 


Many ‘“‘Taken-for-Granted”’ Details Make Better 
Banking Service a Reality At First National! 


First NATIONAL BANK 


SIX CONVENIENT OFFICES IN JACKSON 


« MEMBER: Federal Reserve System & F DIC 


Staff members personalized 


Other examples of a form of public relations promotia 


Studies have emphasized a definite 
need to increase the readership of 
bank newspaper advertising. Two 
courses are open: 

1. Apply effective advertising prin- 
ciples to lend greater appeal to the ads 
so that more people will read more 
messages. 

2. Increase the effectiveness of bank 
advertising by “merchandising” the 
ads, or call it “getting multiple use” 
out of the advertising. 

The first course requires long-range 
planning and is not apt to happen over- 
night because it is a question of edu- 
cation on the part of those of us who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
preparing bank ad copy. One observa- 
tion along this line is that those banks 
which are members of the Financial 
Public Relations Association and which 
follow the advertising education of 
that organization seem to be the banks 
with outstanding advertising plans 
and copy. 

The second course, “merchandising,” 
is more immediate. But before we go 
into detail, let us be sure we see eye- 
to-eye on the interpretation of “mer- 
chandising.” As used here, it simply 


means that you run an ad in the news- 
paper and then distribute reprints or 
otherwise bring the ad to the attention 
of the selected groups whose interests 
are akin to the subject matter of your 
ad. Thus, at little extra cost (the news- 
paper can run off the reprints for you 
economically) you are able to double 
the impact of the ad on groups whose 
interest you are seeking to cultivate. 


OW we move into a brief presen- 
tation of a few of the methods of 
“merchandising” the ads. 

For example, the California Bank 
in Los Angeles runs an ad on the sub- 
ject of ceramics as one of a series of 
ads saluting Southern California in- 
dustries. Reprints of each ad in such 
a series could be sent to every manu- 
facturer in the area to show the bank’s 
willingness to help “sell” the spirit of 
industry to the people of the com- 
munity. 

In your town, this plan might be 
applicable to some particular type of 
business or industry or agricultural 
activities. Or you might highlight the 
important work of doctors, retailers, 
dairies, and other local businesses and 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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A WISE PURSE BEARER 
FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE 














in the olden days, kings and princes had their purse bearers, 
veady to distribute rewards and pay the bills at the whim of 
their matter. 


It was a happy-go-lucky way of doing business, and naturally 
many a kingdom or royal house was always on the verge of 
bankruptey. 


Monroe likes to point out the happy comparison of its thousands 


First ElectFic Streetcar... 


) 

On April 30. 1889, Nashville's first Electric Street Car made its initial run from the 
Fonrth Avenue “Stables” to what is now Centennial Park (formerly known as “West 
Side Park’) A gay officiot party was arranged for the gale occasion: and many of 
Nashville's important people were om hand tor the first ride. These whe made the 
arrangements, however, put more hope than leith in the “mew-fongled™ street cars; and 
“yust im case” they had a “reliable” mute-diawn car on hand. 








of regular depositors enrolled in its Industrial Savings Plan. 


it’s still the old game of put in and take out, but Monroe’s sage 


financial advice keeps the picture a happy one. 


John Calastri and Lee Cardone from -the 
Varden Studios, Inc., are just two members 
ol one of these financially-wise groups. 


With two kiddies looking forward to school, 
John lets Monroe hold his purse and help 
fim be ready to meet the inevitable taxes 
and insurance as he pays for a home. 


Lee is single and has found that Monroe can 
help her pian for some traveling and be ready 
‘ov emergencies on this easy-to-save founda- 


MONROE 


1850 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Local people publicized 


professions. Once you try this adver- 
tising approach you’ll be warmly sur- 
prised by the letters of appreciation 
from men to whom reprints are sent. 
Incidentally, a brief letter should ac- 
company the reprint explaining the 
purpose of the advertisment. 

A series of ads telling human inter- 
est stories about local families is as- 
sured of extra, and intensive, reader- 
ship. You can be sure that John Calas- 
tri and Lee Cardone, and their broth- 
ers, sisters, aunts and uncles have seen, 
clipped and cherished the ad in which 
their story is told, as developed by the 
Monroe County Savings Bank of 
Rochester, New York. 

This plan gains maximum effective- 
ness by the use of stories of customers 
of the bank. And note that it uses a 
technique that has proved to be a most 
outstanding method of gaining reader- 
ship—photos of named people. Thus 
“merchandisable” ads can have strong 
reader impact, too. 

The First American National Bank 
of Nashville has been a successful user 
of the “historical” method of obtaining 
bonus readership. Their series of news- 
taper ads, relating to the romantic 
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This bank was six years old and 
a going concern when electric 
street cars replaced the mule- 
drawn vehicles. Today, after 
more than 67 years of sound, safe 
banking service, First American 
National Bank is bringing Nash- 
villians the most modern facilities 
possible. Twelve convenient of- 
fices, strategically located 
throughout Nashville and its sub- 
urbs (wherever they can be of 
the most service to the most 
people) offer streamlined bank- 


{ng to increasingly larger num- 
bers of customers. Deposits may 


. be made at any of these twelve 


offices for credit to your account 
at the office where you bank- 

and installment loan payments 
may be made to any teller at any 
of our offices... a banking serv- 
ice never before equalled in 
Nashville. We invite you to take 
advantage of it. Visit the office 
most convenient for you today 
and see for yourself why MORE 
people prefer to bank with the 
bank that is FIRST in Nashville. 


COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 


Main Office— 35 State St., Near Main 


Uptown Office—Main at East Avenue 





mks that lends itself to “multiple use,” 
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history of Nashville, would naturally 
be of interest to the many educational 
institutions in the “Athens of the 
South.” 


HE Fall River (Massachusetts) 

National Bank offers a set of 
encyclopedia at low cost to despositors 
and to those who open new accounts. 
This type of advertising would be 
worthy of supplemental distribution to 
schools, businessmen and professional 
people. 

Another example of the sales tie-in 
with local business is the advertising 
of the Capital City National Bank of 
Tallahassee, Florida. The bank dis- 
played household appliances in its 
lobby and ran newspaper advertising 
calling the public’s attention to that 
fact. It is easy to imagine the grateful 
enthusiasm of the retailers and dealers 
whose appliances were displayed and 
advertised. 

The bank’s interest in local affairs 
is ably demonstrated in the program of 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Providence. While many of the 
“merchandising” type ads may have 
woven into them a more or less obvious 


First AMERICAN NatIonAL BANK 


CHARTER MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM COD MEMACR FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Fourth Ave. and Union Street * $08 Broodway * 30! Broadway # 611 Church Street * 901 Monroe Street *& 1001 Woodland 
90! Second Ave. N. ® 1700 2lst Ave.,S. # 2609 West End Ave, * 4918 Charlotie Ave. * 2535 Franklis Rd. * Old Hickory. Tena 





Historical series 


bringing extra dividends from advertising dollars 


suggestion of the benefits of the bank’s 
services, this particular program does 
not. It is a straightforward presenta- 
tion of a civic problem, air-pollution, 
and how it is being solved by local co- 
operation. Here is advertising that 
could well be distributed to civic 
leaders and might even qualify for dis- 
tribution by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce to businessmen and industrial 
leaders in other areas who are con- 
sidering plant dispersal or relocation. 

Somewhat akin to this is the edi- 
torial-type advertisement that takes 
some positive position on economic or 
political problems. An outstanding re- 
cent example is the signed message 
from Glenn K. Morris, president of the 
National Bank of Germantown, that 
appeared in Philadelphia newspapers. 
Acknowledging that in this national 
emergency the Federal Government 
must control our lives to a great extent, 
the ad takes its theme from the cap- 
tion: “They’re running our business 

. . Let’s be sure they run it right.” 
The effect of such advertising can be 
greatly magnified through judicious 
use of reprints. 

See BANK ADVERTISING—Page 72 
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This timely program of individualized budgets 
is helping to improve family finances 


4 Canadian B 


ak 


AIDS PERSONAL PLANING 


NATIONWIDE program to foster 
better money management by in- 
dividuals, through a new method 

called “Personal Planning,” has been 
devised by Bank of Montreal to provide 
some measure of financial guidance for 
the average citizen. 

Now finishing a year’s trial run, 
Personal Planning is a way of fam- 
ily financing with a psychological ap- 
proach designed to “take the boredom 
out of budgeting.” A timely answer to 
inflation, it is finding a growing com- 
pany of adherents across Canada— 
folks who are endeavoring to counter- 
act the high cost of living. That the 
idea is catching on can be judged by 
the response from people in all walks 
of life, nearly 200,090 of whom have 
requested literature about it. 

Personal Planning differs widely 
from old-style budgeting. To begin 
with, it has no truck with standard- 
ized budgets, with “ideal” percentages 
of income for various expenses. And it 
hasn’t much use either for extensive 
bookkeeping, insisting that it’s more 
important to keep ideas straight in a 
person’s head than it is to balance the 
budget book. 

In Personal Planning the individual 
is all-important. He is distinctly not 
just one pea in a big pod. He is a hu- 
man being with his own peculiar idio- 
syncrasies, his own tastes, desires, 
dreams and hopes, and his own par- 
ticular circumstances. He is like no one 
else in all respects, if in any. Therefore 
there is no “standard” for him. Hence 
the Personal Planner must work out 
his own salvation. No one else can say 
just how he should spend his money. 

Besides this individualized ap- 
proach, another phase of Personal 
Planning that has strong appeal is its 
emphasis that the individual who earns 
the income is entitled to equal consid- 
eration with “the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker” in getting 
a share of his pay for himself. 

As the bank’s booklet on Personal 
Planning says: “Too many budgets 
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By 
MUNRO BROWN 


Public Relations Manager, Bank of 
Montreal, Montreal, Quebec 


provide for everybody but the people 
who make the budgets possible in the 
first place. In other words, the land- 
lord, the grocer, the butcher, the 
banker, the tax collector, everybody 
gets his share of profit out of your 
salary, but yourself. 

“If you are going to get anywhere 
according to a plan, you simply cannot 
neglect this last factor. Pay your land- 
lord and the others promptly, but don’t 
fail to include yourself in this privi- 
leged company just as promptly.” 


HIS is the “vital 10 per cent” the 
booklet talks about—the “pay-your- 
self-too-on-payday” idea. Savings is 
not spare change, whatever cash hap- 
pens to be left over. Whatever form it 


Bank of Montreal’s booth at the Canadian National Exhibit 


takes, whether insurance, bond buying, 
pension contributions or money in a 
deposit account, savings is classed as 
an essential and definite expense, an 
obligation to oneself, a very real 
charge on the budget. 

The “Personal Planning for Success- 
ful Home Makers” booklet that the 
bank has made so widely available is 
written in an informal narrative style, 
and is cartoon illustrated. It deals with 
the problems of a young war veteran 
and his bride through their first years 
of married life and the arrival of their 
first-born. The young couple come with 
their financial troubles to a Bank of 
Montreal manager. As they sit across 
the desk from him, he tells them: “‘Per- 
sonal Planning is an attitude of mind 
you put into practice ... a personal 
planning budget is a completely per- 
sonal thing . . . there are four prin- 
ciples for operating a sound budget- 
plan.” 

These four principles, he points out, 
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Cartoons, narrative style, enliven explanatory booklet 


FOR 
SUCCESSFUL 
HOME-MAKERS 


MARK BURRELL 
(a8 of M Manager) 
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FOR THE YEAR 19.0 


MY BANK 





Bank or MontTrREAL 
Canada's Firat Sauk 


WOHKING WITH CANADIANS (NH EVERY WALK OF LEE SINCE TOIT 


Work-book has printed budget schedules, payment records 


Nearly 200,000 Canadians have requested literature on the Personal Planning program 


are: “1. To set up a spending plan on 
a yearly basis which ensures living 
within one’s income; 2. To plan ex- 
penditures in such a way that each ele- 
ment of expense is in proper relation 
to the total expenditure, according to 
the circumstances and desires of the 


tured Personal Planning 





people concerned; 3. To have money 
readily available at the proper time 
and in the right amount to meet all 
obligations, and as a reserve for emer- 
gencies and opportunities; 4. To see 
that you, the budget makers, are not 
neglected among the people who get 
paid.” 


N the same narrative manner the 
booklet shows how to set up a 
budget by way of three models which 
allocate a hypothetical $3,000-a-year 
salary. 

The first is a division of the annual 
income into three groups of expenses. 
One establishes the take-home pay 
after salary deductions for income tax, 
group insurance, etc. Another lists es- 
sential or definite expenses paid 
through a bank budget account and by 
cash. The third group includes the less 
essential or indefinite expenses paid 
through the bank or by cash. 

The second model sets up the same 
expenditures under different headings, 
showing what is paid by payroll deduc- 
tions, what is paid through the bank 
account, and what is paid in cash by 
husband and wife. Cross-totals add up 
the various expenses. 

The third model shows how much of 
the husband’s and wife’s semi-monthly 
cash allowances should be deposited in 


the bank account to meet budget pay- 
ments and how much should go into the 
cash envelopes for the expenses paid 
from that source. There is also a 
month-by-month schedule showing the 
various items of expense that must 
be paid, and the bank deposits required 
to have the funds on hand. 

To go with the introductory booklet, 
the bank has also devised a “Personal 
Planning Work-Book” which provides 
printed forms for making up actual 
budget tables and recording the pay- 
ments made through the banking ac- 
count. Full instructions are given for 
drafting the family’s budget program 
and keeping it up-to-date. Both the 
work-book and the booklet contain a 
list of the bank’s rules for Personal 
Planning. 

The program was first introduced 
on an experimental basis in August 
1950, at the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition in Toronto. Some 250,000 per- 
sons are estimated to have stopped at 
the booth and studied the displays on 
budgeting. Well over 25,000 asked for 
further information and were supplied 
with Personal Planning booklets, 
which are given on a strictly request 
basis. And no less than 5,000 individ- 
uals had interviews with the bank’s 
personnel at the booth, discussing 

See PERSONAL PLANNING—Page 77 
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Defaleations, tax legislation. wage regulation. 


cost procedures and production ideas 
are among the topics discussed 


VABAC Looks at Some 
DANK MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


ANK management might well 

have sat beside its representatives 

at the recent convention of The 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers in New Orleans; the 
problems discussed and the ideas pre- 
sented would have been of considerable 
interest. 

Some of the problems attacked were 
urgent ones, such as the recent wave 
of bank defalcations. Other problems 
were those with which banking is con- 
cerned today, such as the new tax legis- 
_ lation, the matter of banking costs and 
the intricacies of personnel adminis- 
tration under government control. The 
ideas covered a ‘“Post-a-Check”’ plan, 
personnel and records protection un- 
der war contingencies, forms control, 
and operating department production. 

The convention itself, with an at- 
tendance of 1300, was the largest in 
association history, reflecting both a 


One NABAC goal is to bring 


Incoming President Clarence H. 
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By 
HENRY J. BOONE 


Editor, Burroughs Clearing House 


growing membership and a growing 
recognition of the importance of con- 
trol and operation. “The men of 
NABAC,” said President Burton P. 
Allen, “fare not only guardians of the 
moral structure of banking, but they 
are the production bosses that make 
possible the use of credit and services 
at a fair cost to the people of our 
nation. 

“Constant study and research,” he 
said, “will provide the methods and 
means to keep banking vigorous and 
alert to surmount the burdens imposed 
by rising price levels.” The volume of 
technical material being supplied to 
the membership has been increasing 
substantially, Mr. Allen stated. The 


material being cleared through the 
national office is a revelation, he added, 
when it is considered that the staff 
includes only four professional people 
and six employees. Mr. Allen is presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Milaca, Minnesota. 


Bank Fraud 


Defalcation was hit hard at the con- 
vention. It was the subject of a resolu- 
tion by the membership, was coverec 
in a number of talks and was given 
first importance by incoming President 
Clarence H. Lichtfeldt, comptroller, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee. 

“T am not worried about NABAC or 
about the NABAC banks that are 
earnestly trying to use the internal 
audit and control material developed 
by the association,” said Mr. Litch- 
feldt, ‘but I am worried about those 


a broader understanding of cost programs to top management 


Lichtfeldt uses panels of cards to illustrate income and expense distribution 
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banks that regard good bank account- 
ing, auditing and control as nonessen- 
tial and as excess baggage.” 

Good accounting, good control, good 
accruals and good internal auditing 
will not prevent all fraud cases, he 
said, but they will keep them down in 


complexity, duration and amount. 
These devices are not un-economical, 
they are not luxuries or frills, he con- 
tinued, but they are a most necessary 
and integral part of good sound bank- 
ing. They work continuously between 
examinations, which cannot be ex- 
pected to do this job. 

Protection cannot be gained by 


Another continuing goal: 


A record convention attendance of 1,300 reflects NABAC growth, 


merely giving the title of auditor or 
comptroller to some person, he added. 
“Such a person,” he said, “must be 
an auditor or comptroller in fact as 
well as in name; and can be the real 
thing only if he is qualified and if his 
directors and top management permit 
him to function as the real thing.” 
Mr. Lichtfeldt was supported in this 
contention by John D. Bainer, whose 
service to banking includes duty as a 
bank examiner. Mr. Bainer was among 
the first to conceive and promote the 
idea of a national association of bank 
auditors. He is now president of the 
Merchants National Bank and Trust 


An auditor in every bank 


Bank fraud control was a major convention concern 





A Resolution: 


oe W. MEYER, 





December, 1951 


WAR ON BANK FRAUD 


Be it resolved, that the National Association of Bank ee and Ciera 
trollers in convention assembled, takes cognizance of the several recent public 
reports of embezzlement in the nation’s banks, and tT 

That we renew our declaration of war on bank frauds, and 

That we pledge to supervisory authorities, both state and national, and to the 
management of NABAC’s member banks, and to banking in general, a continu- — 
ance of our best efforts to prevent and expose the activities of embezzlers, and — 

That we promise a continuation of our campaign for the adoption ma an audit — 
program in every bank regardless of size. . 


nesoL ine COMMITTEE 
MARLIN FISKE, 


ANTHONY 0. DOKKEN, 
Assistant 


hairman, Vice Pres ident es oe 

; , Assistant Vice-President, The First National Bank, Northwestern elk” 
— Trust Company, Orlando, Florida Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Son. Seemeiens: Coliornia VYRON D. DETAMORE, E.H. YOUNG, | 
SHERMAN R. BUELL ; Cashier and Auditor, Vice- so coe 
, Naugatuck National Bank _ First National Bank, ' ‘The Marshall ‘Bank, — 
Naugatuck, Connecticut Indiana ee 


Marshall, Texas 








delegate interest 


Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

The program of the association will 
not be finished, said Mr. Bainer, “un- 
til you have placed an auditor in every 
bank of any size in the country, and 
implanted a full understanding of the 
work of auditors in the minds of every 
bank director, officer and employee.” 

It is the association’s responsibility 
to continue its auditor-in-every-bank 
program, he said, to the point of sup- 
plying the future demand for trained 
men. To this end, he recommended 
that the organization give serious 
consideration to the promotion of a 
campaign for recognized schools that 
will provide young men with a curricu- 
lum covering audit control and pro- 
cedures. 


Insurance Coverage 


Loss from dishonesty is the biggest 
problem in the field of bank insurance 
coverage, as it is in the banking busi- 
ness generally, D. J. MacDonald, assist- 
ant auditor, Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, told the convention. It is for 
this reason, he said, that national and 
supervisory authorities, the American 
Bankers Association’s Insurance and 
Protective Committee, the Surety As- 
sociation of America, and the Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers’ Bank 
Fraud Prevention Committee have 
worked toward more realistic audits 
and control. 

The amount of the blanket bond to 
be carried will always have to be de- 
cided by the individual bank, said Mr. 
MacDonald. The A. B. A. has available 
a useful guide in questionnaire form 
for the physical protection of assets. 
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This covers the experience of banks 
and carries recommended minimum 
amounts of blanket bond coverage 
based on total deposits. 

Minimums recommended today are 
generally about 25 per cent greater 
than those recommended some years 
ago, said Mr. MacDonald. This is in 
line with the greater incidence of dis- 
honesty losses. Because so many losses 
have more than wiped out capital 
funds, he said, it has been recom- 
mended that smaller banks give serious 
consideration to carrying blanket 
bonds in sufficient amount to protect 
their capital funds instead of using 
the lower minimum amounts. 


Bank Costs 


An entire morning session at the 
convention was devoted to the associa- 
tion’s new Bank Costs manual. A panel 
discussion was conducted by the Bank 
Costs Committee. (The committee is 
shown receiving awards for their work 
on page 49 of this issue.) 

The committee pointed out that 
copies of the manual are now being 
mailed to members and to purchasers, 
and that the new work is being widely 
acclaimed. It is being distributed by 
association headquarters, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, 
at a nominal price of $10. 

In its effort to bring a wider adop- 

_tion of cost programs, the committee 
feels that it must develop a wider un- 
derstanding of cost benefits. It feels 
especially that it must provide this un- 
derstanding to top management. 

Costs, it said, establish a basis for 
controlling internal operations by es- 
tablishing personnel quotas through 
the use of activity figures; for judging 
the value of supervisory persons; for 
apparising alternative operating meth- 
ods through cost comparisons; for the 
budgeting of departmental expense. As 
a management tool, costs reveal what 
services or lines are to be emphasized 
and which ones are not to be empha- 
sized. Costs enable the bank to deter- 
mine the rates to be charged for 
services rendered. 

The unique demonstration board pic- 
tured on page 38 was used by Mr. 
Litchfeldt, cost committee chairman, to 
prove that an understanding of cost 
procedure is not as difficult as is gen- 
erally supposed. Mr. Lichtfeldt started 
with the top horizontal line of cards, 
in which a bank’s income, expense and 
net income is broken up into ordinary 
operating income and expense ac- 
counts, shown in card sizes propor- 
tionate to amounts. Coming down to 
the next line in the chart, he explained 
that it contained the same income and 
expense amounts, but that they were 
distributed to the various general bank 
services or functions, each designated 

by a separate color. 
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John C. Shea (left), convention’s general 

chairman, and vice-president, Whitney Na- 

tional Bank of New Orleans, greets Rodolfo 

Reynoso, auditor, The Philippine Bank of 
Commerce, Manila 


Typifying NABAC’s broad scope 


In the third panel of cards from 
the top, the loaning and investment 
functions had charged against them 
the deposit service expense that is 
incurred on the deposits used by them. 

Similarly, the various deposit func- 
tions are completed in the fourth panel 
by assigning to them the income on 
the loans or investments made possible 
by them. And, on the bottom line of 
cards, Mr. Lichtfeldt explained how 
the functional income and expense 
shown on the fourth panel is distrib- 
uted to the various offices or locations 
of the bank. 

Under this method of presentation, 
it was possible to demonstrate graph- 
ically how net operating income, first 
shown as a lump sum, is broken down 
into net income by functions or gen- 
eral bank services, and how the process 
is carried down to emphasize the func- 
tions that use funds and again to 
emphasize the functions that furnish 
funds. 


The Revenue Act 


Four speakers and a full afternoon 
session were devoted to the Revenue 
Act of 1951. 

Stating that present tax rates are 
confiscatory, Charles Z. Meyer, comp- 
troller, The First National Bank of 
Chicago, said they have passed the 
point of diminishing returns and are 
drying up the stream of investment 
capital. 

The excess profits tax has so cheap- 
ened the dollar and increased the ad- 
vantages of spending, he said that it 








has struck a serious blow at business 
judgment. This is true if executive 
decisions are to be based upon the tax 
situation alone rather than on good 
common sense. Certainly at the present 
time, he added, decisions based on the 
tax seem justified, particularly when 
expenditures are made for research, 
new product development, advertising 
and pension. 

The view that taxes have become ex- 
orbitant was also held by T. W. Harris, 
assistant comptroller, Central National 
Bank of Cleveland. He pointed out 
that relief is essential if banks are 
to preserve a sound relationship of 
capital accounts to expanded deposits 
and to risk assets. 

Normally, said Mr. Harris, the pri- 
mary source of additions to capital 
funds is from retained earnings, but 
the tax program makes this increas- 
ingly difficult. With deteriorating capi- 
tal ratios, many banks will find it nec- 
essary to obtain new capital through 
the sale of additional stock but will 
find a poor market for such stock 
because of the low yields resulting 
from high taxes. Thus, he said, the 
very force that makes new financing 
necessary also operates to obstruct it. 

The new Bill, Mr. Harris explained, 
increases the normal tax rate from 25 
per cent to 30 per cent, while the sur- 
tax rate remains at 22 per cent. The 
excess profits tax rate of 30 per cent 
remains unchanged, but the Bill pro- 
vides a new method of computing a 
maximum excess profits tax. The tax 
is 30 per cent of adjusted excess pro- 
fits net income or 18 per cent of excess 
profits net income, whichever is lower. 
The effect of this ceiling provision is 
exactly the same as if the law provided 
that the excess profits credit could not 
be less than 40 per cent of excess 
profits net income. The former ceiling 
provision discriminated against small 
taxpayers by providing a minimum 
credit on a graduated scale, starting at 
28.85 per cent and increasing to nearly 
50 per cent for large taxpayers. 

Mr. Harris said the so-called ceiling 
for the excess profits tax is somewhat 
of an illusion. The total maximum tax 
is supposed to be 70 per cent, consist- 
ing of 30 per cent normal tax, 22 per 
cent surtax and 18 per cent excess 
profits tax. As a practical matter, he 
said a bank’s total tax liability could, 
under certain circumstances, amount 
to more than 90 per cent of normal tax 
net income. The reason for this is that 
the test for the ceiling limitation of 
the excess profits tax is applied to ex- 
cess profits net income, not to normal 
tax net income. 

Discussing inadmissable assets un- 
der the Excess Profits Tax Law, A. 
E. Pinkus, assistant comptroller, The 
National City Bank of New York, said 

See NABAC PROGRAM—Page 78 
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FORMULA FOR DETERMINING ACTUAL VALUE 
OF ACQUIRED TRUST BUSINESS 


AMPLE 
 ommS ACTIVE NEW BUSINESS ACQUIRED 
HS AVERAGE LIFE OF TRUST ACCOUNT 


S HOPED FOR PROFIT MARGIN 
ATED VALUE OF ACQUIRED BUSINESS 


+1,000,000.00 


X15 vears 


15,000,000.00 
X.005 ('/2%) 


+15,000.00 


Mr. Zurlinden (left, standing) discusses formula idea with trust department associates 





Formula for TRUST WTA 


A plan that places emphasis on current active 
accounts rather than uncertain future business 


HE pursuit and acquisition of new 
fig business has been the topic 

of a large number of talks, articles 
and forums. Usually the principal 
theme has been methods of business 
development, dealing mainly with lead 
sources, solicitation, advertising, mail- 
ing lists or kindred subjects. Very lit- 
tle of a concrete nature has been said 
of the cost of such business develop- 
ment and its necessary relationship to 
the amount of trust business actually 
produced. 

Trust new business men take justi- 
fiable pride in reporting their totals 
for new business developed or contact- 
ed. Frequently, however, in their 
enthusiasm or to justify further pro- 
motional endeavors, their reports con- 
tain much of what I like to term 
“Fluff.” 

‘Fluff” is figures, reported for the 
sake of pointing up quantities instead 
of results. New business reports em- 
Phasizing totals which endeavor to 
give full credit for future or contin- 
get business, when past experience 


December, 1951 


By 
¢. F. ZURLINDEN 


Trust Officer, The First National Bank 
of Portland, Portland, Oregon 


has demonstrated that there is a high 
mortality in that category before ulti- 
mate realization, are “Fluff” pure and 
simple. By future or contingent busi- 
ness, I refer to those inactive and pres- 
ently unproductive creations such as 
unfunded life insurance trusts, busi- 
ness liquidation trusts, partnership or 
corporate, early will appointments, 
contingent executorship or trustee- 
ships and a host of other possible fi- 
duciary activities based on eventuali- 
ties. 

How often we hear “the continued 
success of trust business is based on 
having a large will file” or “enough 
life insurance trusts will carry us.” 
In most instances, especially in areas 
of intense solicitation of trust busi- 
ness, nothing could be farther from 


the truth. Look back and analyze your 
own cases. What percentage of life in- 
surance trusts, solicited and accepted 
in good faith, come to maturity ? What 
percentage of your wills do you proud- 
ly haul out, after checking death no- 
tices faithfully for ten years, only to 
discover that a family friend, relative 
or competitor bank has succeeded you 
as executor by a later will? How many 
business liquidation trusts come to 
maturity? Does the fact that you have 
been appointed contingent executor or 
trustee stop you from further solicita- 
tion of trust business from that 
source? In most contingent appoint- 
ments, there has not been a thorough 
job of selling or else it is often the 
case that the contingent appointment 
was given to stop further calls. If a 
trust solicitor makes enough calls in 
the pursuit of active trust business, it 
is almost a certainty that he will also 
acquire a sufficient number of will ap- 
pointments from the “cases” he could 
not sell on an active basis to keep the 
See TRUST QUOTAS—Page 73 
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BANKS from all parts of the nation 
have been correspondents of The Hanover Bank 


FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 








‘The procedure which you outlined for us 
certainly showed friendly and interesting 
thinking on the part of your bank. In fact, 


a Califor n1a everything which has happened since we 


banker writes: 


have been associated has been so wonder- 
ful that we want to express our apprecia- 
tion in banking language. Effective shortly, 
we are going to have all of our New York 
City items sent to you.” 


IS KNOWN BY THE CORRESPONDENTS 


A BANK 


IT KEEPS 





THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Depostt Insurance Corporation 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOUNT 








Supervisory Meeting 


After an all-day session of Federal 
bank supervisory officials and repre- 
sentatives of state banking depart- 
ments, the consensus was that a closer 
relationship on regulatory questions 
was in the offing. 

The meeting, an outgrowth of the 
St. Louis convention of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks in September, adjourned with- 
out any formal announcement. 

Maurice Sparling, California Bank 
Supervisor, brought up the issue at 
the St. Louis convention by question- 
ing the authority of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to require 
banks applying for insurance to main- 
tain at all times a capital ratio equal 
to the national average of 7.1 per cent 
of capital to assets. Subsequently the 
FDIC modified its original position, 
and the meeting in Washington was 
suggested. A report will be released 
in the future regarding the recent dis- 
cussions. 

In addition to Mr. Sparling, state 
supervisors attending were A. W. 
Lyon, New York Superintendent of 
Banks; Alexander Chmielewski, Rhode 
Island Bank Commissioner; and John 
D. Hospelhorn, Maryland Deputy Bank 
Commissioner. Federal authorities 
were FDIC Chairman Maple T. Harl, 
FDIC Director H. Earl Cook, Federal 
Reserve Governor Oliver S. Powell, 
and Comptroller of the Currency Pres- 
ton Delano. 
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Loan Controls 


Federal Reserve Board authorities 
will continue their policy of seeking to 
curb inflationary loans, while at the 
same time warning against over-op- 
timism regarding the effectiveness of 
existing credit controls. 

The Reserve Board recognizes the 
existence of soft spots in some areas 
of the economy and is trying to curb 
them. The Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program has proved a success, but in 
some quarters it is felt that fixed con- 
trois should be adopted by Congress. 

The recent expansion of commercial 


By N. P. GREGORY 


Washington Correspondent 


expansion has been to two major 
groups: commodity dealers and pro- 
cessors of food. 

A sharp rise in consumer credit has 
convinced the Federal Reserve Board 
that relaxation of Regulation W under 
the Defense Production Act of 1951 
was a mistake. The Reserve Board 
has suggested to President Truman 
that he ask Congress to restore the old 
and stiffer terms. Mr. Truman has 
indicated that he will ask for such 
legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress. 


Legislative Calendar 


Public hearings into the relations 
between the Federal Reserve System 
and the Treasury Department will 
highlight the legislative calendar of 
the second session of the 82nd Con- 
gress which convenes January 8, 1952. 

In addition, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee will be asked by 
President Truman to strengthen eco- 
nomic controls. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee will handle the bulk of leg- 
islation, including public hearings on 
bills on which action was not com- 
pleted at the last session. Since it 


was the first session of the 82nd Con- 
gress, legislation on which work was 
not completed will be revived. 

The following is a list of bills on 
which public hearings will be held at 
the next session: 

1. Senate Resolution No. 13, offered 
by Senator Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) 
to permit the sale of gold within the 
United States and its territories. The 
Treasury Department and the Federal 
Reserve were opposed to the measure. 

2. Senate Resolution No. 114, of- 
fered by Senator Homer Ferguson (R., 
Mich.) to grant succession of the War 
Damage Corporation. Hearings were 
held but no vote was taken. 

3. Senate Resolution No. 135, of- 
fered by Senator William Langer (R., 
N.D.) to increase the insurance pro- 
tection of depositors in federally-in- 
sured banks from $10,000 to $15,000. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration opposed the bill. 

4. Senate Resolution No. 1542 in- 
troduced by Senator James E. Murray 
(D., Mont.) to encourage fuller partic- 
ipation by small business concerns in 
soundly expanded foreign trade 
through federal insurance for United 
States exports. 

5. There are eight resolutions and 
bills before several Banking Subcom- 
mittees all dealing with minor changes 





loans has been less than half that of | 


the comparable period of 1950. The 
pattern of loans classified during the 
two periods has been somewhat simi- 
lar, in that over one-half of the loan 
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* Ya clients will have a 


finger on the pulse of the World if 
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Nation’s Capital are in the hands 
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fully adequate and experienced in 
maintaining complete correspond- 
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~ WHEN LOS ANGELES HELD 
AMERICAS FIRST AIR MEET... 











In 1910... at Dominguez Field, Los Angeles 
...a Bleriot monoplane flew 45 miles to set 
a world’s distance record. 


In that year, we were already serving as Los 
Angeles Correspondent for other banks. There 
weren't many of these Correspondents, and 
one on the East Coast was as notable to us 
as that 45-mile flight was to aviation. 


But times change. Now, 2,200-mile flights 
are daily routine. In air traffic and in aircraft 
production, Southern California is a world 
leader. 


And Security-First National... with Corre- 
spondent Banks in all sections of the United 
States and overseas ... provides complete, ex- 
perienced service through 134 Offices and 
Branches, located from mid-California to the 
Mexican border. 


We welcome the opportunity to act as your 
Pacific Coast Correspondent. Address in- 
quiries: Banks and Bankers Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 112 BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Chester A. Rude 
Chairman Executive Committee 


C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President 


James E. Shelton 
President 


L. W. Craig 
Vice-President 
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in the Federal Reserve Act. These ave 
likely to be sidetracked until the Joint 
House-Senate Committee completes i*s 
hearings on the relations between tiie 
Reserve System and the Treasury. 


e * e 


Service Charge Ceilings 


Applications for higher ceilings on 
banks’ personal checking account seryv- 
ice charges must convincingly show a 
“substantial financial hardship” if 
there is to be any hope of favorable 
attention by Price Controller Michael 
V. DiSalle. 

The first few rulings by the OPS 
chief indicate clearly which way the 
current runs. Out of seven cases dis- 
posed of by mid-November, Mr. Di- 
Salle granted relief in five and denied 
two. The five banks that won ceiling 
increases all applied under Section 20 
(a) of CPR 34. Mr. DiSalle’s written 
order in each case factually acknowl- 
edged that to enforce the prior ceiling 
in the face of demonstrated increases 
of operating costs would impose a 
“substantial financial hardship.” 

Equally important is the question 
whether giving one bank a ceiling in- 
crease will set off a spiral that will 
tend to raise the level of service charg- 
es in the community. Mr. DiSalle’s 
researchers rule out this likelihood be- 
fore an increase is granted. 

It takes more than a glib argument 
to prove “substantial financial hard- 
ship.” OPS looks carefully into the 
recent earnings history of the bank, 
its dividends and its earnings pros- 
pects. 

Wrote Mr. DiSalle to a small Cali- 
fornia bank: “It appears from the 
data submitted in your application 
that your earnings during the last fis- 
cal year exceed your earnings in a pre- 
Korean year both dollar-wise and by 
percentage.” Without going further 
into the matter, he denied the appli- 
cation. 

So far, OPS shows no sign of seek- 
ing to equalize bank service charges 
between one trade area and another. 
Some of the approved charge schedules 
are streamlined and simple, while 
others range into the intricate and 
detailed. For example, the decision 
favoring the Security Trust Company 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, stated merely 
that the bank can charge 10 cents for 
cashing checks drawn on other banks 
by non-depositors of Security Trust. 
Iowa State Bank of Des Moines got a 
briefly stated answer that it may now 
charge $1.25 for a book of 18 “PAYC” 
checks. 

On the other hand, OPS approved 
for the Yukon, Oklahoma, National 
Bank a 50-cent monthly maintenance 
charge, a charge of 4 cents for each 
debit or credit item (plus another cent 
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for checks deposited, drawn on other 
banks), 10 cents for checks returned, 
drawn on other banks, $1.00 to stop 
payment, 50 cents for overdraft or 
insufficient funds, and 50 cents for a 
cut-off statement. 

Another Oklahoma bank, the First 
Bank of Okarche, won a schedule pro- 
viding 50 cents monthly maintenance 
and 3 cents for each debit or credit 
item. Against this there is credited 
15 cents for each $100 of the average 
daily balance. If the net figures out 
less than 50 cents, there is no charge. 

Hellenic Bank and Trust Co. of New 
York City obtained clearance to charge 
8 cents per check on personal accounts. 
It may also charge $1.00 for deposits 
made to meet a check presented the 
same day. On both personal and com- 
mercial accounts, it may charge $1.50 
for checks returned for uncollected or 
insufficient funds. 

One of the larger San Francisco 
banks had attracted many personal 
accounts on a no-charge basis. De- 
claring that these accounts were un- 
profitable, the bank sought a price 
schedule on the ground tnat it was 
“the only large bank in San Francisco 
without a metered service charge of 5 
cents.” 

3ut the bank made its application 
under Section 7 of CPR 34, the section 
dealing with “new services.” Mr. Di- 
Salle wrote back that he didn’t con- 
sider check cashing a new service. He 
offered to take another look if the bank 
would recast its application to fit Sec- 
tion 20 (a) and show “substantial fi- 
nancial hardship.” 

Whether the bank made a second 
try or not is unknown, for OPS won’t 
publicly discuss pending applications. 


ad 5 ° 


Bank Embezzlements 


The sharp increase in bank embez- 
zlements is a source of continuous 
worry to the bank supervisory agen- 
cies here, as well as state authorities. 

“What is the reason for the increase 
in bank embezzlements?” Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation Chairman 
Maple T. Harl was asked. 

Mr. Harl offered three reasons. He 
said that bank officers and stockhold- 
ers, in many cases, have too much con- 
fidence in bank directors; second, di- 
rectors, because of the pressure of 
time and business, are too busy to 
examine loan accounts thoroughly; 
third, directors are sometimes “apa- 
thetic” towards their duties. 

Mr. Harl said that other bank scan- 
dais will come to light before the sit- 
uation rights itself. He pointed out 
that bank losses through defalcations 
of employes and officers are being pub- 
licized far beyond their news value, 
but admitted that such news should 
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On the Columbia River near 


Bridgeport, Washington, General 
Construction Company of Seattle is 
excavating a 4,000,000-yd. intake 
channel for the powerhouse at Chief 
Joseph Dam. Digging includes ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 cu. yds. of 
rock and 1,500,000 yds. of silt-sand 
from a bend in the river . . . material 
is used to relocate a riverside high- 
way. Most heavy hauling is being 
handled by 9 high-speed electric- 
control LeTourneau dirtmovers .. . 
including 5 rear-dump C Tourna- 
rockers and 4 C Tournapulls. 


2200’ cycles every 6 minutes 


Contractor’s records show that, on 
all lengths of haul ranging from 
200 to 4000’ one-way, the 5 Tourna- 
rockers are averaging 6500 pay yds. 
of rock and sand per 8-hour day. 


Photos were taken on a 2200’ cycle, 
where the 5 Tournarockers were 


moving 640 pay yds. an hour. 
Two 2%-yd. 


shovels loaded these 


iptovaneay 





LeTourneau rock wagons in less than 
2% minutes. Loads averaged 16 bank 
yards. Each Tournarocker completed 
a round trip every 6 minutes over 
narrow roads and up adverse grades. 


Tournapulls move 
2000 yds. per day 


At the same time, the 4 high-speed 
C Tournapulls were moving dirt at 
an equally fast pace on another 
section. Pusher-loaded, each Tourna- 
pull heaped 10 pay yds. of moist 
silt-sand and gravel in 50 seconds 
. . . completed the 2600’ cycle in 
6 minutes over extreme grades on 
rough, winding haul roads. This 
checks with contractor’s records 
which show that on cycles from 2000 
to 8000’, the 4 Tournapulls aver- 
age 2000 yds. per 8-hour shift. 


Contractors with these high-speed Le- 
Tourneau earthmovers are preferred 
risks for your financing. They com- 
plete jobs faster, at larger profit, with 
better assured future employment. 


LeTOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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be given widespread publicity to curb 
them. 

The FDIC chairman does not believe 
that low salaries of bank employes are 
a major contributing factor to the in- 
crease in embezzlements. 

Comptroller of the Currency Pres- 
ton Delano believes that bankers and 
supervisory authorities should work 
together to insure accurate internal 
audits in banking institutions. 

Similar statements have been issued 
by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. All indications 
point to a concerted effort by Federal 
as well as State supervisory agencies 





to stamp out bank embezzlements. 

The question is likely to come up for 
thorough study when the second ses- 
sion of the 82nd Congress convenes on 
January 8, 1952. Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank (D., 8. C.), chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, has been asked to study the 
question of rising bank embezzlements. 

Mr. Maybank will appoint a sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee to look into the 
problem. 

Robert C. Forrey, assistant to the 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, said in a recent statement 
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that “eradication of bank defalcations 
in Pennsylvania was set as a goal by 
the executive committee” of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Forrey’s statement came fo'!- 
lowing a series of arrests by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
connection with a number of bank em- 
bezzlement cases in Pennsylvania. 


e * e 


RFC Loan Record 


In the five-month period since he be- 
came Administrator of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, W. Stuart 
Symington has authorized a total of 
$92,436,619 in loans. 

A breakdown of the lending activi- 
ties of RFC from May 7, 1951, through 
Nov. 7, 1951, shows that a total of 
$62,557,000 in RFC loans were ap- 
proved; in addition, there were 1911 
loans made under the disaster pro- 
visions of the RFC Act, and a total of 
| 22 loans under the Defense Production 
| Act of 1951 for $13,963,000. 
| The bulk of Mr. Symington’s activi- 

ties, in addition to authorizing loans, 
has been centered on reorganizing the 
lending agency to eliminate congres- 
sional criticism resulting from the in- . 
| vestigation which led to reorganization ff 
of RFC. j 

Personnel changes have also been 
made as a result of the investigation, i 
while lending authority has been cen- 
tralized here in Washington. 

Mr. Symington states that the re- 
cently instituted practice of announc- 
ing all loans approved by the RFC 
seemed to be meeting with favor by 
both the press and the public. The 
summary of these loans, made public} 
weekly, includes the following informa- [ 
tion: Name and address of the bor-§ 
rower; amount of the loan; term of the 
loan; interest rate; date approved; na- 
ture of the borrower’s business; secu- 
rity for the loan; and any special con- 
ditions or requirements imposed by?) 
the RFC. ; 
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Budget Message 


President Truman faces an election-—) 
minded rebellious Congress as he pre-f 
pares his State of the Union and budg-f 
et messages. 

The President is expected to renew 
his plea for more taxes to meet in-f 
creasing military and foreign aid ex- 
penditures. 

Budget Director W. J. Lawton has 
submitted to the President a budget 
which calls for spending in excess of 
$80,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1953, 
which begins July 1, 1952. This is in 
excess of $10,000,000,000 over the 
spending authorized by the first ses 
sion of the 82nd Congress. 
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Po Election interest at the recent con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Kank Auditors and Comptrollers large- 
ly centered in the choice for treasurer, 
since the other officers by tradition 
advance each year in rank. Named to 
the treasurer’es post is Robert F. Good- 

be- win, comptroller of Wachovia Bank 
hay? and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
lart North Carolina, who is thus in line for 
| of the NABAC presidency four years 
ve hence. Active in state and national 
AVI work of the organization, Mr. Goodwin 
ugh was instrumental in organizing three 
1 of district conferences in North Carolina. 

> The election of Clarence H. Licht- 
of feldt, comptroller of the First Wis- 

, of consin National Bank, Milwaukee, aS From left: Executive Secretary Darrell R. Cochard, Robert F. Goodwin, Robert H. Shepler, 

: the new president of NABAC was re- Clarence H. Lichtfeldt, Burton P. Allen, Executive Director Evan M. Johnson, George 
tion ported in the November issue of Bur- Ehrhardt, Ira C. Chaney 

roughs Clearing House. 
tivi- ~ up wd first vice-president is Gavel shifts as the elective officers of NABAC move up 
anS, |) George Ehrhardt, assistant vice-presi- 
+ the dent, The Hanover Bank, New York for original research in banking, to five president, Recordak Corporation, New 
sres- fH City. He is a past president of the New mid-western banking officials and an York City. 
€1n-f} York City Conference, and a former eastern industrialist. The five bank officers were honored 
ation state vice-president of the association. The award, which includes a cash as a group for their research in the 
Elected second vice-president is Ira grant and a key symbolizing the honor, technical field of cost accounting for 
been C. Chaney, auditor, Crocker First Na- has been established by the associa- banks, and preparation of the book, 
tion, tional Bank of San Francisco. He has tion’s immediate past president, Burton “Bank Costs,” that NABAC recently 
cen- & served as president of the Golden Gate P. Allen, president of the First Na- released. The recipients are all mem- 
Conference, and as state vice-president tional Bank of Milaca, Minnesota, as a__ bers of the association’s bank cost com- 
© Te-f in California. memorial to his father, a pioneer Min- mittee. The consultant to this commit- 
punc- Robert H. Shepler, vice-president and nesota banker. tee, Professor J. C. Gibson of the Uni- 

RFC cashier of The Denver (Colorado) Selected as the first recipients were versity of Wisconsin, will receive an 
r by National Bank. is the new secretary of Clarence L. Lichtfeldt, comptroller, award at a later date. 

The ) NABAC. He was one of the founders First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- Mr. McCarthy was honored because 
ublic BH and the first president of the Denver waukee; Charles C. Looney, comptrol- of his work in applying microfilming to 
yrma-F) Conference, and for several years was ler, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, bank records. 

bor- @ state vice-president in Colorado. Chicago; O. B. Lovell, comptroller, ° 
of the First National Bank, Madison, Wiscon- 

1; na- ° sin; Alvin J. Vogel, vice-president, Named chairman of the board at 
secu- & Central National Bank, Chicago; First National Bank of Minneapolis is 
| con-F} One feature of the NABAC conven- George W. Weger, assistant auditor, Edgar F. Zelle, board chairman and 
-d by} tion was the presentation of the John First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- treasurer of the Jefferson Transporta- 
| A. Allen Memorial Research Award waukee; and George L. McCarthy, tion Company in Minneapolis. Mean- 
They receive awards at NABAC convention for their original research in banking 
: Scene at left shows President Allen, at microphone, congratulating cost committee members (pictured 1. to r.): Charles C. Looney, 
ction- Alvin J. Vogel, George W. Weger, O. B. Lovell and Chairman C. H. Lichtfeldt. At right: George L. McCarthy and President Allen 
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while, Guy W. LaLone, senior vice- 
president of the bank, will continue 
for the time being to carry on the 
duties of Arthur H. Quay, who died 
last September. 


e 


W. Harold Brenton, vice-president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
is used to positions of executive re- 
sponsibility. For the fact is—he’s been 
a bank president all of his life. 

When he was born in 1899 his par- 
ents gave him the title of president of 
the family-owned bank in Dallas Cen- 
ter, lowa. To make it official, his name 
was on the institution’s stationery. He 
“took over” from his grandfather who 
died six years before. 

As the baby president grew up, how- 
ever, things did not come so easy. As 
a youth, his first job was sweeping out 
the bank. , 

Now he’s active president and direc- 
tor of the 11 Brenton banks in Iowa. 


e 


The banker most in the national lime- 
light in recent weeks is Frank E. Mc- 
Kinney, 47-year-old president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
who has made headlines as President 
Truman’s choice for chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, as 





FRANK E. McKINNEY 


Has key political post 


successor to William M. Boyle, Jr. 

Mr. McKinney plans to continue in 
his bank post, although his new polit- 
ical responsibilities will probably de- 
mand his full time during the forth- 
coming election campaign. He has been 
president of Fidelity Trust since he was 
30 years old. 


e 
New president of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America is 


Joseph T. Johnson, president of The 
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. . - Prompt handling of Canadian items? 
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Milwaukee Company, Wisconsin in- 
vestment firm. 

Mr. Johnson has been in the invest- 
ment banking business since 1923. He 
helped to establish The Milwaukee 
Company in 1929, and was vice-presi- 
dent until 1934 when he was elevated 
to the presidency. The firm has brancl 
offices in Chicago, St. Paul, Madiso1 
and Wausau. 

Named vice-presidents of the as- 
sociation are: Ewing T. Boles, Th 
Ohio Company, Columbus; Walter W. 
Craigie, F. W. Craigie & Co., Rich- 
mond, Virginia; George W. Davis, 
Davis Skaggs & Co., San Francisco; 
Walter A. Schmidt, Schmidt, Poole & 
Co., Philadelphia; and Norman Smith, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
New York City. 


e 


Donald W. Henney has been elected 
a vice-president of Security-First Na- 
tional bank of Los Angeles. Formerly 
an assistant vice-president, Mr. Henney 
is in charge of the central transit de- 
partment. During his 20 years with 
Security he has held virtually every job 
in the department. Previously he was 
with several offices of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco. 


e 


William C. Way, former president of 
the American Institute of Banking, has 
been promoted by 
Central National 
Bank of Cleveland 
to vice-president. As 
a trust officer Mr. 
Way has _ headed 
the bank’s corporate 
trust division. Mr. 
Way entered bank- 
ing in Cleveland at 
the age of 19, after 
spending his youth in 
England. He is 
widely known not only for his A.I.B. 
activities, but also for his talent in 
music and dramatics. 








W. C. WAY 


e 


How Mark A. Brown won his way 
from the tailboard of an ice wagon in 
Kokomo, Indiana, to the mahogany 
paneled president’s office in the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank makes a top- 
notch human interest story, for this 
Chicago luminary has one of the most 
colorful personalities in banking. 

His career was chronicled last month 
by Thomas Furlong in The Chicago 
Tribune, as one of a series on how out- 
standing executives of the Windy City 
have won their place at the top of the 
business heap. As the writer says, no 
one meeting Mark Brown is likely soon 
to forget him. At 62 he is a man of 
unusua! energy and vitality, frank and 
forceful, with an apparently endless 
store of entertaining anecdotes. And 
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vay IN CINCINNATI see The Provident Savings Bank and Trust IN SEATTLE... The Seaboard Branch, Seattle-First National 
. in Company writes: “We use thirty-two machines in our Bank, reports: ‘“‘We find the new Burroughs bank book- 
ANY operation, twenty of which are your very latest. All our keeping machine to be more efficient due to the fact that it 
rris eo At sie et _ new ae i much easier to requires fewer motions and is easier to operate, resulting 
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machine used previously.”’ The bank also mentions specific I iio if . d . : h 
this fe f the B h nae’ fn n mentioning fewer motions and easier operation, the 
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ago method of correcting errors, the lock to prevent the oper- depression materially reduce operator fatigue. This means 
sah ator from posting off the bottom of the statement sheets, more work done, with less chance of posting errors. The 
Atty and the many other improvements are helpful in our dual platen, permitting preparation of check lists at the 
nahi Maintaining an efficient operation.” time of posting, also helps to increase efficiency. 
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behind this attention-compelling exter- 
ior there is a keen business mentality 
that has brought him an enduring repu- 
tation as a “doctor” of ailing enter- 
prises. 

+ 


To fill the post of executive vice- 
president, The First National Bank of 
Beaumont (Texas) has selected Dr. 
John E. Gray, president of Lamar 
Tech. He takes over a position at the 
bank that has been vacant since L. 
Paul Tullos advanced to the presidency 
in 1947, succeeding the late P. B. Doty. 


e 


Edwin V. Krick, senior vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the American 
Trust Company, 
San Francisco, is 
now on a_ three 
months’ trip for the 
bank to study finan- 
cial and business 
conditions in Eu- 
rope. During his 
tour abroad he will 
visit the bank’s cor- 
respondents in 
practically all the 
European countries 
west of the Iron Curtain. 

On his return early in January he 
will formally retire, after 40 years of 











E. V. KRICK 


located 


service with his institution, but will 
maintain an office at the bank’s head- 
quarters and be available in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mr. Krick has long been active as 
a leader in the field of banking opera- 
tions, and has served as chairman of 
the Bank Management Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. He 
is also a former president of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association. 

+ 


Howard S. Curtis has been named 
president of The Palmer (Massachu- 
setts) National Bank, succeeding the 
late Louis J. Brainerd. 


© 


Howard Tellepsen is president of the 
newly organized First National Bank 
of Pasadena (Texas). Charles E. Mc- 
Lean is executive vice-president. 

. 


More than 200 Virginia bankers and 
their guests recently honored C. Fran- 
cis Cocke, new president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, at a testi- 
monial luncheon. Guests included 
Governor John S. Battle, Senator A. 
Willis Robertson, top supervisory of- 
ficials, and officers of the Virginia 
Bankers Association. Mr. Cocke, presi- 
dent of the First Exchange National 





BUNGLE” 
DOLLARS! 





Through dramatic “case histories” of costly bookkeeper bungling, 
the dynamic EnterTRAINment Training Program is reducing the frequency 
of errors, increasing efficiency, and inspiring bookkeeper morale for many 
progressive banks such as the Republic National Bank of Dallas, Texas 
(photo above)! If you want to save bungle dollars and combat the high 


cost of bookkeeper turnover, 
investigate EnterTRAINment! 
Send for complete details absolutely 
without obligation to your bank 
today ... 


ENTERGraimMENT 0c. 


DIRECTORS: ARTHUR J. LINN 
JAMES E. POTTS EDWIN C. UHL 


734 15th STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Testimonial of esteem 


Bank of Roanoke, is shown above (at 
right) receiving from Edward H. Ould, 
executive vice-president of the bank, a 
bound copy of the scroll containing the 
signatures of the guests. 


oe 


The Paterson (New Jersey) Savings 
and Trust Company is being merged 
with the Peoples Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Passaic to form the County 
Bank and Trust Company, which better 
typifies the broad geographical cover- 
age of the consolidated institution. 

Officers of both banks will continue 
to serve in their respective capacities 
except Cowles Andrus, president oi 
Peoples Bank, who becomts executive 
vice-president, and Vice-President Nor- 
man Brassler of the Paterson insti- 
tution, who is being elevated to first 
vice-president. 

* 


Promoted to vice-president and being 
transferred to the home office credit 
department of The 
Idaho First Nation- 
al Bank, Boise, is 
Lloyd E. Byrne, 
formerly manager 
of the Buhl office. 
His successor in the 
latter post is W. B. 
Rolfe, who has been 
assistant manager. 








L. E. BYRNE 


e 


Edward L. Jones, formerly vice- 
president and cashier, has been named 
president of the William Penn Bank 
of Commerce, Pittsburgh. Wilbert S%. 


Greb, secretary, assumes the additional 
duties of cashier. 
+ 
William N. Liggett has succeeded 


Roger W. Adams as vice-president in 
charge of the correspondent bank divi 
sion at The First National Bank of 
Cincinnati. Associated with Mr. Liggett 


is George P. Broghamer, assistant vice- | 
president, who formerly had charge ot | 


the correspondent bank division of The 
Second National Bank of Cincinnati, 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Micrcantite Trust Company —a consolidation of the 
former Mississippi Valley Trust Company and 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company—now 
offers greatly expanded facilities, lending capacity, capital 
strength and personnel. The Banks and Bankers 


Department of Mercantile Trust Company has been 








enlarged as a result of the consolidation. 
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which was merged with the First Na- 
tional on July 1. As was previously re- 
ported, Mr. Adams has become execu- 
tive vice-president of the Citizens 
Bank, Sarasota, Florida. 


New president of The Union Bank at 
Marksville, Louisiana, is Felix E. Mor- 
eau, formerly executive vice-president. 
He succeeds the late Wade E. Cou- 
villon. 


¢ 


Another city bank, the Central-Penn 
National Bank of Philadelphia, has cen- 
tralized personnel 
administration un- 
der a high-ranking 
officer. This is seen 
in the announce- 
ment that J. Mark 
Kirchgasser has 
been elected to the 
newly-created posi- 
tion of vice-presi- 

J. M. KIRCH- dent in charge of 

GASSER personnel selection, 
development and administration. 

Mr. Kirchgasser joined the bank 
this month, after having been assistant 
vice-president of Girard Trust-Corn 
Exchange National Bank since the 
merger of these two Philadelphia in- 
stitutions in June. He formerly was 





























personnel director of Corn Exchange. 
Also at Central-Penn, Harold F. Still, 
Jr., has been promoted to assistant 
vice-president, J. Deaville and R. L. 
Kirk to assistant cashiers, and J. Taft 
to auditor. 
+ 


In his 26 years as a country banker, 
Robert L. Ramey, now a vice-president 
and director of the Bank of Greenwood 
in charge of the Ware Shoals (South 
Carolina) Branch, has made 71,000 dif- 
ferent loans representing a total of 
approximately $35,000,000. Of this large 
sum, only $700 in losses have been 
sustained, consisting of two notes of 
$350 each. This remarkable record 
came to light in a news story that also 
described a birthday party at which 
friends and bank colleagues honored 
Mr. Ramey on his 63rd birthday an- 
niversary. 

+ 


Angel A. Sanz recently was hon- 
ored at ceremonies celebrating his 25th 
anniversary with Banco Credito y 
Ahorro Ponceno, one of Puerto Rico’s 
largest banks, of which he is president. 
Under Mr. Sanz’ progressive leader- 
ship the bank’s resources have in- 
creased from about $5% million in 1926 
to more than $55 million in 1951. 

Among his other honors, Mr. Sanz 
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For more than 80 years the name 
WESTON has been the symbol of 
finest quality bond paper .. . yet 
you can easily afford WESTON 
BOND, a rag content paper, for all 












That’s just to remind him 
WESTON BOND costs no more! 








your letterheads and forms. Your 
printer will gladly recommend and 
use it. Made by Byron Weston 
Company, Dalton, Mass. Write for 
sample book. Address Dept. BU. 

















Anniversary at Puerto Rico 


is president of the Bankers Association 
of Puerto Rico. Here he is shown re- 
ceiving his wife’s congratulations at the 
bank anniversary ceremony. 


e 


August F. Stone, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of underwriting, has 
been named president of the American 
Credit Indemnity Co. of New York, 
succeeding John F. McFadden who has 
retired. In other promotions, James L. 
McCauley has advanced to executive 
vice-president, A. A. Scheid and W. W. 
Loevy to vice-presidents, E. F. Kane 
to secretary, and J. H. Kienzler and 
R. O. Duncan to assistant secretaries. 


5 


William K. Serumgard, a director of 
Morris Plan Company of California, 
has been appointed senior vice-presi- 
dent with headquarters at Los Angeles. 
In the past, Mr. Serumgard has been 
with the Pacific Finance Corporation, 
and with Bank of America when its 
consumer lending services underwent 
their greatest expansion. 


4 


Chester J. Meldrum, whose experi- 
ence in Detroit banking dates back to 
1918, has joined City 
Bank there as a 
vice-president. He 
had been with Man- 
ufacturers Nation- 
al Bank in Detroit 
since it was organ- 
ized in 1933, and 
since 1943 he has 
been a commercial 
loaning officer of 


Cc. J. MELDRUM 
that Motor City institution. 


e 


Milton P. Bradley, president of the 
Morris Plan Bank of New Haven, Conr- 
necticut, has been elected president of 
the Consumer Bankers Association. 
Other new officers are: First vice-pres- 
ident, Ralph N. Larson, presidet, 
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Morris Plan Company of California, 
San Francisco; second vice-president, 
Carlton P. Cooke, president, Buffalo 
(New York) Industrial Bank; execu- 


tive director, 


Hartwell 
Washington, D.C.; 


F. Taylor, 
assistant secretary 


and treasurer, Margaret E. Goldsmith, 


Washington, D.C. 


* 


Seven promotions among the execu- 
tive staff of the First National Bank in 


G. W. BRIGGS 





Dallas and the 
election of a new 
officer have been 
announced. 

Five of the ad- 
vancements have 
been made in the 
trust depart- 
ment, including 
the elevation of 
George Waver- 





ley Briggs, veter- 
an chief of the 
department, 


from vice president and trust officer 


to vice president 


and senior trust 


officer. W. F. Worthington has been 
moved up from first assistant trust of- 








Ss. P. RAWLINS 


ficer to vice presi- 


dent and trust 
officer. Ernest J. 
Barber, Raymond 


Goode, and David 
Reed, formerly vice 
presidents and as- 
sistant trust offi- 
cers, have been 
made vice presi- 
dents and assistant 
trust officers. 

In First Nations 


al’s commercial division, S. P. Rawlins 
has been advanced from assistant vice 
president to vice president, Robert H. 
Stewart III has been elevated from as- 


Trust men advanced 


W. F. WORTHINGTON E. J. BARBER 


D. REED 
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IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


77th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Year ending 31st October, 1951 











CAPITAL $7,000,000 











Sf} 

2. 

~ RESERVE $11,000,000 
a 

















ASSETS 

Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada.................-.-. $ 45,552,916.78 
Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks... 30,759,078.03 
Other Cash and Deposits... eens 8,198,191.80 
Government and Municipal Securities (not exceeding mar- 

ket value) ___. ANTE ict. s oe LE 187,449,486.38 
Other Bonds and Stocks (not exceeding market value)... 9,318,815.23 
ys eStats ee 5,967, 142.76 
i Se meer $287,245,630.98 
Commercial and Other Loans 

after provision for bad and doubtful —_ Sr acriatpiacs 228, 141,913.08 
Liabilities of Customers under Acceptances an 

Letters of Credit (as per contra)... 12,191,326.38 
REAR EES MR ew cere tere 7,960,594.22 
oR ee TT 66,577.16 

$535,606,041.82 
LIABILITIES 

TT LLG ELSE A EET $503,780,084.40 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding.................. 12,191,326.38 
I I esac nada casaanccesinads nian ae ioniclie 205,443.84 





TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC... $516, 176,854.62 





Dividends due Shareholders... noone eee 353,441.84 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits.....................-..-.------ 19,075,745.36 
$535,606,041.82 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Profits for the year ended 3Ist October, 1951, after con- 


tributions to Staff Pension Fund and after making ap- 
propriations to Contingency Reserves out of which full 


provision for bad and doubtful debts has been made....$ 2,862,000.30 
Provision for depreciation of Bank Premises, Furniture and 





























SIE ihiceistisicensiricciccirnconisesensictnaatetllonlinthatmbamannal 475,600.05 
$ 2,386,400.25 
Provision for Dominion and Provincial Taxes....................---- 1,150,000.00 
$ 1,236,400.25 
Dividends at the rate of $1.20 per share.......$840,000.00 
Provision for Bonus of 20c per dus payable 
let Deoeiner, t960..........................-..~ 140,000.00 980,000.00 
$ 256,400.25 
Special Provision to write down Bank Premises...............- 150,000.00 
Balance of Profits carried forward..............-.....0...--...--------- 106,400.25 
Profit and Loss Balance 3Ist October, 1950........................ 1 ,969,345.11 
$ 2,075,745.36 
Transferred to Reserve Fund...................0---0.-. s--0---eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1 000,000.00 
Profit and Loss Balance 3lst October, 1951-......................- $ 1,075,745.36 
RESERVE FUND 
Balance at credit of account 3Ist October, 1950............ 10,000,000.00 
Transferred from Profit and Loss Account..........................-- | ,000,000.00 





Balance at credit of account 3Ist October, 1951 ................ $ 11,000,000.00 
I. K. JOHNSTON L. S. MACKERSY 


President General Manager 














sistant cashier to assistant vice presi- 
dent, and John §. Young has been 
elected an assistant vice president. 


+ 


Two assistant vice-presidents in the 
correspondent bank department of Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, James 
D. Berry and Gene Bridges, have been 
advanced to vice-presidents. 


. 
An important executive change at 
the First National Bank in Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin, moves Leighton Hough 
from vice-president. in charge of the 























L. HOUGH 


L. H. DAHLKE 


Progress up the ladder 


time credit division to the position of 
first vice-president in the banking divi- 
sion, where he will have general super- 
vision of the various departments. Mr. 


Hough has lectured at the School of 
Banking in Madison, Wisconsin, during 
the past two summer sessions. 

From assistant cashier, Lester H. 
Dahlke has been elected vice-president 
and head of the time credit division, 
while Marvin Juedes is now an assist- 
ant cashier in that division. 


e 


Aaron G. Alexander, well-known 
bank architect, announces the closing 
of his New York office on January 1, 


and his association with Hubert E. 
Reeves, architect at 154 East 6lst 
Street, New York City, to carry on 


his existing commissions. Mr. Alex- 
ander will carry on a limited bank con- 
sultant architectural practice from his 
home at Ancram, New York. 


> 


Although Oregon has had legislation 
since 1925 authorizing the organization 
of mutual savings banks, the law was 
unused until George F. Brice, a long- 
time Portland businessman, headed a 
local group that formed the Oregon 
Mutual Savings Bank in 1931. Mr. 
Brice had made a detailed study of 
mutual savings bank operations in New 
England and was convinced of the 
soundness of the idea. 

While the Oregon Mutual Savings 
Bank is the only institution of that type 











EASY SNAP FILE BOX 


“Style C” 


Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid 
150 Stock Sizes 





STRAYER 


ALL STEEL Sliding Drawer 
1 STORAGE FILES 


INTERLOCK IN STACK—Vertical and 
Parallel Horizontal—AUTOMATICALLY 








MADE ANY SIZE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
NO STACKING PARTS NEEDED 





We guarantee our transfer Files to please you or no cost to you in the transaction 








-» MAIL ORDERS TO ... 


THE STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 


Manufacturers of BANK SUPPLIES Since 1914 
STEEL AND PAPER COIN TRAYS AND BOXES— 
COIN BAGS—LOCK-SEAL NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAGS—COIN WRAPPERS 
CURRENCY STRAPS—BANK SPECIALTIES 























Far-West “mutual” celebrates 


in the state, so obviously there has 
been no rush to emulate its example, 
the bank’s 20th anniversary celebration 
last month emphasized its successful 
growth. Resources are now at an all- 
time high of $19,684,769 and there are 
more than 12,000 depositors. 

In the scene above, the bank’s direc- 
tors are gathered around a coin-deco- 
rated birthday cake. Standing, left to 
right, are: George F. Brice (vice-presi- 
dent), Scott S. Corbett, S. M. Vranson, 
W. H. Ragsdale and M. A. Foland. 
Seated, left to right: B. W. Olcott, 
George F. Brice (president), and E. E. 
McKeen. 

> 


William L. Little, who has just 
joined the Arkansas Trust Company 
in Hot Springs as 
vice-president and 
auditor, has quite 
a background for 
his auditing duties. 
For the past nine 
years he has been 
an agent of the 
Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, spec- 
ializing in bank ac- 
countancy. 








W. L. LITTLE 


e 


A sagacious 80-year-old Hoosier 
banker, who operates one of the nation’s 
few remaining private banks, was the 
subject of a double-spread illustrated 
story in the November 3 issue of Busi- 
ness Week magazine. 

O. W. Storer launched his Muncie 
(Indiana) Banking Co. in 1905 with 
$10,000 capital. A local “David Harum,” 
in ten years he had parlayed this to 
$100,000, and today the bank has $330, 
000 in capital funds, while deposits are 
at the $6 million mark. 

As one of the 115 private banks still 
in existence in this country, the Muncie 
institution is not as restricted in its 
lending operations as are incorporated 
banks. “O. W.,” as he is commonly 
called in his home town, relies strongly 
on his knowledge and judgment of 
character in extending credit, and 
sometimes the security is considered 
inadequate by examiners, in which case 
the loan goes into Mr. Storer’s personal 
portfolio. 


His bank is the essence of infor- 
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mality. Typically, he sweeps the place 
out himself, and occasionally takes the 
whole staff of 20 women employees out 
for a chicken dinner in the country. 
Sometimes Mrs. Storer comes in to help 
out at one of the teller windows. 
Mr. Storer is president and cashier 
of the bank. The only other officer is 
Thecia T. Hafner, assistant cashier. 


+ 


Shown attired in regal robes is King 
Ak-Sar-Ben LVII, of the noble king- 
dom of Quivera. Or, 
more accurately, he 
was that reigning 
monarch during the 
recent annual au- 
tumnal celebration 
that is Omaha's 
showiest spectacle 
of the year. The 
rest of the time, he 
is J. Francis Mc- 
Dermott, senior 
vice-president of 
the First National 
Bank of Omaha. 

The mythical 
monarchy is the one 
that Coronado, the 
Spaniard, supposed- 
ly would have founded had he lived to 
rule the Southwest that he explored 400 
years ago. This year, more than 10,000 
“loyal subjects” crowded into the local 
coliseum to witness the 57th coronation 
iestival. 

“King Francis” has a long record of 
business, community and _ patriotic 
service. The choice to rule over the 
royal court of Quivera is considered 
Omaha’s top civic honor. But as he 
put on his coronation robes Mr. Mc- 
Dermott remarked to the press: “It’s a 
good thing my old Army buddies can’t 
see me now!” 





J. F. McDERMOTT 


® 


Stan Langsdorf, previously director 
of research in the reports and analysis 
department of Bank of America, has 
been named assistant to the personnel 
relations officer, Vice-President Frank 
F. Risso, at the San Francisco head- 
quarters. Mr. Langsdorf is now making 
a two-month survey of personnel op- 
erations in Eastern banks and indus- 
trial organizations before taking over 
his new duties. The trip is an award 
from the Bank of America-Giannini 
Educational Foundation. 

Orville E. Reddington has _ been 
named director of staff training. Ray- 
mond E. Righetti and Dean J. Mc- 
Dowell have been appointed assistant 


personnel relations officers. 


So 


A new branch of Bank of America 
(International) has been opened in 
Dusseldorf, Germany, with Carl Bani- 
an as manager and George Ullman, 
Jr., as assistant manager, 


December, 1951 














WASHINGTON’S STATE-WIDE BANK 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business October 10, 1951 





Resources Totals 

Cash and Due from Banks. . $188,892,390.89 
United States Government 

Securities . . 179,331,341.63 
Obligations of Federal 

Agencies .. . Sy aoa ee 8,866,484.78 
State and Sunicinel F 

Securities . — 57,773,797.80 
Other Bonds and Securities . 4,811.999.27 $439,676,014.37 
Loans and Discounts ; 269,444,829.80 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 720,000.00 


Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and 
Fixtures, etc. . .. ea ee 


‘ 6,774,065.33 

















Interest Earned Not Renieed . ‘ 2,184,947.41 
Customers Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances ~_ 3,551,923.06 
Co a ee $722,351,779.97 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock . ... . $ 12,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . — 12,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 9,349,185.28 
Reserves for Contingencies . 5,971,589.21 $ 38,920,774.49 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 2,777.973.87 
Discount Collected Not Earned . 2,024,431.51 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 3,55 1,923.06 
a eee a ee 675,076,677.04 
TOTAL .. 2-2 cee- $722,351,779.97 








Board of Directors 


Lawrence M. Arnold P. E. Harris B. A. Perham 
J. H. Ballinger L. C. Henry W. G. Reed 
Henry Broderick Charles H. Ingram Wilbur W. Scruby 
F. H. Brownell, Jr. W. M. Jenkins Alfred Shemanski 


Charles F. Clise 
Earl D. Doran 
Joel E. Ferris 
O. D. Fisher 


Eric A. Johnston 
Richard E. Lang 
Clarence D. Martin 
Russell Miller 

Albert R. Munger 


Elbridge H. Stuart 
J. A. Swalwell 
George Van Waters 
Katheryn Wilson 














SEATTLE- FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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@ Would you drive a tractor 214 miles to earn 
$17? With corn at a dollar a bushel, that’s what 
it was worth, in one Michigan test, to stretch 
15 tons of manure over three acres instead of 
putting it all on one acre. 

Did you know that letting 200 tons of manure 
lie three or four months in outdoor piles costs 
a farmer as much as your bank would charge 
for a year’s interest on a $4000 loan? That’s a 
dozen times enough to finance the purchase 
of a modern spreader. 

Facts like these are more than highlights in 
the booklet shown above. They are the reasons 
for it. On many farms manure is a revolving 
fund of plantfood three or four times as great as 
the amount converted annually into livestock 
products. Its care and use are major factors in 
the earnings of the farmer and the conservation 
of his basic asset—the soil. 


$7 EXTRA INCOME 
for Driving an Extra Mile 





FULL-COLOR MOVIES 


Motion picture films with sound are available in 16 
mm. size for showing to schools, civic groups, farmer 
meetings, conservation clubs, etc. Some of the subjects 
are terracing, contour farming, pond-building. Send 
for latest edition of ‘““Visual Education Materials’”—a 
catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 
Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 





Like all Case educational booklets and films, 
its purpose is to inspire as well as inform. By 
its brevity and vivid treatment it becomes an 
invitation to further study of the experiment 
station data and other authorities which it cites. 
You are invited to send for a sample—or a 
supply if you can use it to advantage. 

Case believes that educating the farmer 
toward better practices is as truly a service to 
the farmer as is building the machines he uses 
in those practices. Case believes that banks, too, 
serve their customers and themselves by en- 
couraging advanced farm practices, both by 
loan policies and by educational means. And— 
of course—Case believes that financing of farm 
machinery sales is logical business for local fi- 
nancial institutions. 
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_in strategic areas 








CANADIAN BANKING 








Staff Training 


The training of bank personnel con- 
tinues to be a major problem for all 
of Canada’s ten chartered banks. Each 
one is endeavoring to meet the issue 
in its own way, and various plans are 
in operation, ranging from special 
schools conducted in central locations 
to regular staff bulletins. Complicating 
the training problem in Canada is the 
fact that Canadian banks have to solve 
the problem not for one central bank 
but for about 3,000 branches. 

A program of semi-annual group 
meetings for male employees, from 
tellers to managers, has been developed 
by the Imperial Bank of Canada, which 
operates 250 branches’ throughout 
Canada. These meetings take the form 
of evening affairs, starting with din- 
ner, after which speakers from the 
head office at Toronto or the western 
superintendent’s office at Winnipeg 
discuss problems and answer ques- 
tions. 

“There is no great problem in de- 
ciding the policy of staff training, but 
the application of it in nearly 250 


/ branches does create a problem and 


the method of application has to be 
well co-ordinated if the staff training 
plan is to prove successful,” explains 
Paul S. Peak, public relations manager 
of the Imperial Bank. 

“Some time ago the bank instituted 
a number of staff associations grouped 
across Canada 
whereby selected members of the staff 


' can be brought together twice a year 


for the purpose of meeting and dis- 
cussing each others’ problems. Be- 
tween 60 and 100 members of the staff 
can be brought together in each area 
without any members having to travel 
too great a distance. These meetings 
take place in the spring and fall of 
each year, and are conducted in an in- 
formal atmosphere. , 
“Each association nominates and 


elects a president, a secretary and two 


or three executive officers who are re- 


'Sponsible for making the necessary 


arrangements and for controlling the 


| cost of the meeting which is charged 
» to the head office. They are also re- 
'Sponsible for arranging the program 

} and inviting speakers. The staff asso- 


ciations are also encouraged to pro- 
duce qualified speakers from within 
their own ranks to talk on subjects 
Which will assist the members of the 
group in their daily work.” 

Minutes of each meeting are sent to 
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P. W. Pain (left), superintendent, Imperial Bank of Canada, and Paul S. Peak, public 
relations manager, review staff training system 


They find that area group meetings are helpful 


the head office together with resolu- 
tions and suggestions from the group 
for the improvement of the bank’s 
services. 

“The advantages of this system are 
numerous and the results have been 
gratifying,” Mr. Peak points out. “In 
addition to these staff association 
meetings, the co-ordination and con- 
tinuation of the staff training plan are 
maintained from the Toronto head of- 
fice through material sent monthly to 
each branch manager. This material 
takes the form of the bank’s public re- 
lations campaign for the month and 
background notes for the manager to 
conduct his own monthly staff meet- 
ing. A quarterly staff magazine keeps 
the staff posted on movements of staff 
to new branches, marriages, births, re- 
tirements and other family news.” 

No attempt has been made as yet to 
extend the program of semi-annual 
meetings to the growing number of 
women on the Imperial Bank’s staff. 
However, they attend the monthly 
meetings at each branch. 


e ° o 


Housing Loans 

Because of a considerable slump in 
home building throughout Canada due 
to credit restrictions and the high 
price of new homes, the Canadian gov- 
ernment has issued new regulations on 
housing loans made through its Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 


tion. Under the new regulations de- 
fense workers receive a preference on 
new homes built within 15 minutes 
transportation of defense plants. 

Loans will be made by lending in- 
stitutions through CMHC under the 
1944 National Housing Act. Certified 
defense workers will be able to pur- 
chase new homes with a 10 per cent 
down payment, and a 90 per cent loan 
amortized over not more than 25 - ears, 
repayable through payroll deductions 
on a monthly basis and including taxes. 
There are size limits on the homes 
under which these loans will be made, 
starting with 800 square feet of liv- 
able floor area for a standard four- 
room home, and limited to 1,250 square 
feet for a two-story six-room house. 
Defense workers will also not be able 
to sell their home within three years 
at a profit without turning such profit 
over to the mortgage account. 

For non-defense workers the down 
payment on such homes has_ been 
placed at 20 per cent, with CMHC 
guaranteeing the 80 per cent balance. 
Rental housing may also be built under 
similar arrangements, with CMHC 
guaranteeing on an 85 per cent basis. 
Builders will be required to sell homes 
to defense workers in the first two 
months under the new financing ar- 
rangements. A buy-back provision en- 
ables CMHC to purchase from the 
builder, at 95 per cent of the agreed 
sale price, any houses which the build- 
er is unable to sell within five months. 
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THE CHANGEPOINT STORY: 


Counter Sets 


that are 


TEAMED for SERVICE! 











CHANGEPOI 


Formerly W. K. Kerr Pen Company 


CHANGEPOINT Fountain Pens 
Perpetual Calendars are designed to add 


Other designs 


Aluminum; 


and 


to your bank’s appearance of quality and 
beauty ... to give your customers con- 
venient, dependable service. You'll want 
CHANGEPOINT Pens and Calendars 
for your bank counters and CHANGE- 
POINT Pens for every desk. 


All parts of CHANGEPOINT pens are 
easily replaceable and the calendars last 
forever. 


in Bronze, Chrome or 
Single or Double Face. 


Write for Illustrations and Prices. 


NT, Incorporated 
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FIRST BANK 


COAST-TO-COAST 


Bank or MonrTREAL 


New York --64 Wall Street Chicage--27S. LaSalle Street San Francises - -333 California Street 


550 Sranches phcress Canada © Resources Exceed $2 Billion 





| Montreal, has been 
| appointed presi- 









| directors, J. S. D. 








The Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Ottawa, has made avail- 
able a detailed report on “Mortgage: 
Lending in Canada” for 1950, provic- 
ing factual information on the volume 
and conditions of lending on the se- 
curity of real estate in Canada by trust 
and loan companies, insurance com- 
panies, fraternal societies and credit 
unions. 


e e eo 


Management Changes 


Francis P. Wilson, superintendent 
at the Toronto head office of the Ca- 
nadian Bank of 
Commerce, has 
been promoted to 
assistant general 
manager. He is one 
of the younger ex- 
ecutives who has 
come into Canadian 
banking with a 
university degree, 
having joined the 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce in 1933 
after graduating from the University 
of Toronto in Commerce and Finance. 

O. B. Thornton, vice-president and 
general manager of the Montreal 
Trust Company, 


F. P. WILSON 


dent, succeeding W. 
H. Howard who has 
been named chair- 
man of the board. 

The Royal Bank 
of Canada has an- 
nounced appoint- 
ment of two new 
0. B. THORNTON 
Tory, Toronto law- 


yer, and Col. R. D. Harkness, Montreal 


industrialist. James McGregor Stew- 


art, Halifax lawyer, a director of the PF 
Royal Bank since 1931, has been elect- / 


ed a vice-president. 
e s > 


Bank Loans Increase 


With a number of unusual and conf 


flicting factors being present this fall, 


there were increases in current bank 
loans, according to the statement of F 
the Canadian Minister of Finance for F 
the period ending August 31. Current 


loans normally start to rise in August 


when the grain crop movement begins, 
especially in western Canada, and busi- / 
ness and industry start preparing fo > 


the winter activities. 

Complicating the picture this fall 
there was a credit squeeze of the Bank 
of Canada on the chartered banks t0 
reduce their loans. However, this was 
more than counterbalanced by an ul 
usually large carry-over of the 1950 
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grain crop with a large amount of it 
still financed by the banks, an increas- 
ing number of defense contracts, and a 
large 1951 crop to be moved. 

These latter factors resulted in a 
rise of current loans by $21 million, 
while call loans were up $6 million 
due to increased stock exchange ae- 
tivity. Total loans were up $36,200,000 
from July, to $3,162,800,000 at the end 
of August, a $670,000,000 increase in 
one year. 


Investment Course 

To give a basic knowledge of invest- 
ments the University of Toronto ex- 
tension department, in co-operation 
with the educational committee of the 
Investment Dealers Association of 
Canada, started a 10-lecture evening 
course in October. The course is de- 
signed to be of value to the individual 
investor and to be of particular inter- 
est and help to those just starting an 
investment program. 


University Advertising 

-A new series of humorous cartoon 
advertisements has been designed by 
the Bank of Montreal for use in Ca- 
nadian university publications. The 





Wilbur and Gus .. . . . . and the B of M 











For expert advice on moncy 


matters callon..... MY GANT 


Bank oF MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Bank 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 








Self-explanatory cartoons 


Series uses the same university char- 
acters, Wilbur and Gus, all the way 
through, and each drawing is self-ex- 
planatory without balloons or captions. 
Each advertisement points to a moral, 
namely “for expert advice on money 
Matters call on the Bank of Montreal.” 
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120th Annual Statement 





THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Established 1832 





CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND SUBSCRIBED 


15,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP RESERVE 
$14,804,545 $29,609,091 





Condensed General Statement 
as at 31st October, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash, clearings and due from banks...... $164,423,893.84 


Government and other public securities not 
exceeding market value............... 223,872,345.38 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 
nt. , bk acasarodd au oeee 


23,819,511.54 
33,266,903.10 


Call loans Gecured) nc. icin echaeeeacs 


Other loans and discounts (after full pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts) ... . . 385,802,500.45 


Liabilities of customers under acceptances 


and letters of credit (as per contra).... —19,833,636.59 








ee IE. .ccicuocwecdveseneeeniee 22,455,725.59 

Cg | re a ravelaicierevanetereie aime 618,447.06 
$874,092,963.55 

LIABILITIES —— 

Notes tn circulation. <.ccc.csieceseseeves $ 46,386.34 

BN x. s 50 doithenks aa sean 803,770,765.18 


Acceptancesand letters of credit outstanding 
ee ING kbs itaceen eke ous 


19,833,636.59 
1,644,115.11 





CE I iene ieditacsinnaceeiens 14,804,545.85 
Pantie PANES sire g arena is sea oe 29,609,091.72 
Dividends declared and unpaid.......... 483,195.58 
Provision for extra distribution. ......... 296,500.00 

Balance of profits, as per Profit and Loss 
PEE i955. oi chap iale ie terete 3,604,727.18 
$874,092,963.55 





GENERAL OFFICES: TORONTO, CANADA 
Branches across Canada and in 
JAMAICA + CUBA + PUERTO RICO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


LONDON, ENG. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
108 Old Broad St. 49 Wall St. 
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NEW BANKERS’ 







AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 







READY 














ASK FOR YOUR COPY 





Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
has published a new Bankers’ Automatic Calculator 


that is now ready for distribution through its Agents. 
y 6 6 An added feature of this calculator is a 
It is a convenient device for your desk, device by which you con comp a 

matically the monthly amortization 
consisting of a heavy card panel with windows. charge on a large selection of loan 
As you manipulate the card in the slot you instantly Gmeunts at four diferent interest rates. 
slide into view the recently revised suggested 


amount of Bankers’ Blanket Bond coverage needed, 


sents 


as recommended by the American Bankers’ Association. 





INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 





Ask any Agent of Indemnity Insurance Company 













NORTH AMERICA 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


of North America for a copy. 






PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 


Burroughs Clearing Heuse 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 











These booklets are available upon 

request, free of charge or obliga- 

tion, under an arrangement 

whereby the requests are re- 

ferred promptly to the producers. 

Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 














Office Standards and Planning 
Book ... Here is an informative and 
concise book that has a place in every 
business or bank. Virtually every as- 
pect of office operations is discussed 
with standards of office efficiency com- 
piled from the practices of a large 
number of business concerns. Included 
are sections on operation analysis, office 
layout and work-flow, equipment and 
arrangement, record protection, han- 
dling the office mail, budgeting, filing 
methods, and accounting short-cuts, to 
name only a few. Following 82 fact- 
filled, non-commercial pages is a brief 
catalog of the various products of the 
office equipment manufacturer that 
publishes the book. 


Bank Building . . . The latest bro- 
chure of the well-known Bank Building 
and Equipment Corporation shows 
many “revolutionary new designs for 
unusually successful, new banking- 
quarters.” The handsome illustrations 
in this booklet emphasize the fact that 
this 39-year old firm of financial build- 
ing designers, builders, and equippers 
is serving banks, big and small, in all 
sections of the country. 


Home Loan Bank Board... This 
pamphlet outlines the functions of the 
Home Loan Bank Board and discusses 


' the operations of the three principal 


agencies under the Board, the Federal 


| Home Loan Bank System, the Federal 
| Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 


tion, and the system of Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations. 


Finance Forums for Women... 
The currently popular finance forum 
promises to be a permanent and effec- 
tive public relations tool for banks. 
Th's booklet offers a complete statisti- 
ce ‘eport on forums and their use and 
pained use by banks throughout the 
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country. The information covered in 
the survey and the conclusions that 
are drawn will prove invaluable to any 
bank or other financial institution that 
has held or plans to hold a meeting of 
this type. 


Employee Publications . . . Edi- 
tors of bank house organs will find 
many useful suggestions in this 24- 
page memo from the Public Relations 
Department of Armour and Company, 
the Chicago meat-packing firm. These 
helpful instruction sheets tell “What 
Every Armour Editor Should Know” 
about his job and about news, writing, 
headlines, pictures, and make-up. 


The Myth of the Glass-Eyed 
Banker ... A reprint of an excellent 
speech by Hugh J. Bernard, president 
of the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation and vice-president of the 
Second National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, this booklet points up the need 
for stimulating public recognition of 
banking and the vitality of the Ameri- 
can economic system. 


Manual of Record Storage Prac- 
tice . . . The problem of record han- 
dling and retention is always great in 
financial institutions and this 22-page 
booklet offers an excellent general dis- 
cussion of the subject including such 
related aspects as the administration 
of file material, indexing, serial num- 
bering, transfer methods, record room 
arrangement, and disposal or destruc- 


Concise answers to bank 
storage problems 
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STORAGE 
PRACTICE 





tion of records. Following the text is a 
carefully worked-out schedule for the 
retention of records, listed alphabet- 
ically for records of all types. 


Advanced Farm Practices .. . 
This meaty booklet, one of a series of 
promotional publications designed to 
help the farmer and the country bank- 
er, offers many suggestions covering 
current outstanding farm practices. 
Distributed by the J. I. Case Company, 
manufacturers of power farm ma- 
chinery, the booklet contains con- 
densed copy, illustrations, and charts 
on such vital subjects as diversifica- 
tion, livestock farming, proper tillage, 
terrace building, machine selection, 
farm record-keeping and many others. 
The Case Company will also send a 
catalog listing the many films, book- 
lets, and wall charts that are available 
to country bankers. 


The Glass Facade... A large glass 
company offers this well-illustrated 
report on the use of glass in business 
establishments, a trend that is being 
seen extensively in new banking quar- 
ters. Following many striking pictures 
of glass effectively used in various 
types of retail outlets, the booklet 
shows some of the specific uses and 
adaptations of the glass products of 
the publisher. Of particular interest to 
banks contemplating renovation or 
anxious to promote modernization 
loans to businessmen in their com- 
munity. 


ABC’s of the Public Power Prob- 
lem .. . Here is a timely private 
industry study of the facts behind 
the conflict surrounding government 
schemes to expand the size and scope 
of government-operated power proj- 
ects. A convincing presentation, this 
88-page booklet submits that govern- 
ment power will mean less service at 
higher cost, higher taxes and higher 
rates, less incentive for employees and 
no profits for investors, and another 
step along the road to socialism. 


Incentive Programs... One way 
to boost business volume is: thoroughly 
outlined in this interesting booklet on 
merchandise prize programs. Many fi- 
nancial institutions have in recent 
months used sales promotion contests 
to good effect. This booklet, published 
by a large premium house, shows the 
objectives, advantages, methods and 
costs of sales promotion through mer- 
chandise prizes. 
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0,000 tellers 





h tell you— 


BURROUGHS 


is easy to learn 
-.aSy tO USE 









BURROUGHS 
COMMERCIAL TELLER’S MACHINE 


ss 


There’s no trick to operating a Burroughs 
Commercial Teller’s Machine... as any one 
of 10,000 tellers in banks everywhere can 
tell you. Long experience has shown Bur- 
roughs how to simplify machine operations 
to help reduce operator training time to a 
minimum. With Burroughs machines you'll 
enjoy mechanized teller operations at the 
lowest possible cost. Get in touch with your 
Burroughs man —today. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S B Uu rrou oh & = > 
y 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Night Depository Risk 

A contract between a bank and a de- 
positor to the effect that the latter’s 
use of the bank’s special night deposi- 
tory facilities shall be at his risk is not 
void as against public policy. Two cases 
against the Cleveland Trust Company 
evoked such a rule from the Supreme 
Court of Ohio although juries in the 
lower courts had held for the de- 
positors. 

The money sacks were deposited in 
routine fashion and completely disap- 
peared. The contract read in part as 
follows: 

“The undersigned hereby agrees to 
use the night depository facilities only 
for overnight keeping of sacks, which 
sacks shall contain nothing other than 
currency or commercial paper, or both, 
and further agrees that a person au- 
thorized by the undersigned will call 
at the bank to receive and receipt for 
said sack(s) on the first banking day 
following each placing by or on behalf 
of the undersigned of any-sack in the 
night chute. Bank shall have no duty 
or obligation whatsoever to see that 
the contents or any part thereof of any 
sack is tendered for deposit for credit 
to any account with bank, nor to ascer- 
tain the contents or disposition of con- 
tents of any sack receipted for by any 
authorized person. 

“The undersigned expressly under- 
stands and agrees that each use or at- 
tempted use by the undersigned of the 
night depository facilities shall be at 
the undersigned’s sole risk at all times 
and further expressly understands and 
agrees that the relationship of debtor 
and creditor between bank and under- 
signed shall not arise out of any use 
or attempted use of the night deposi- 
tory facilities, each separate use by the 
undersigned of the night depository 
facilities being deemed to have been 


' completed each time any sack herein- 


above listed found in the night recep- 
tacle by bank is receipted for by any 
authorized person.” 

The depositors contended that, as in 
the case of checkrooms, parking lots, 
etc., the exculpatory clauses were in- 
valid. But the Court distinguished 
those cases on the ground that in such 
Cases there is no written agreement 
known to both parties and the item is 
de 'ivered into the actual custody of the 
bailee, while in the instant case the 
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bank insisted it never received the 
item. The Court added: 

“Where the circumstances are such 
that the possession of another’s prop- 
erty is attended with unusual risks, the 
parties dealing at arm’s length as free 
agents may lawfully make any reason- 
able provision therefor as the circum- 
stances justify.” 

Kolt et al. v. Cleveland Trust Co., 
Rafal v. Cleveland Trust Co., 99 North 
Eastern Reporter, 2d Series 902. 


® e e 


Foreign Exchange 

What is the responsibility of a bank 
selling a foreign currency when the 
purchaser cannot use it because of spe- 
cial subsequent regulations of the is- 
suing government? 

Mr. Brinton, a dealer in French 
merchandise, in November of 1944 
purchased French francs at the bank’s 
foreign exchange department. In June 
1945 the Consulate General of France 
told Mr. Brinton that, conforming to a 
French ordinance of May 30, 1945, 


those French francs could not be ac- | 


cepted in exchange for new French 
francs until it was proved that the 
francs had been legally exported from 
France. Later that June he delivered 
the francs to the Consulate General 
on official receipt. In February 1946 
he was advised by the French Ambas- 
sador that the only notes which could 
be exchanged were those which had 
been exported from France prior to 
June 1940 or after that date with a 
special authorization of the “Office des 
Changes.” (French Treasury Depart- 
ment ruling, Ordinance No. 45-1126). 
Since his francs had been purchased 
over the counter their legal export 
could not be ascertained and he could 
not exchange them until he proved 
they had been legally exported. Mr. 
Brinton asked the bank to secure the 
necessary proof, which it failed to do. 
In June 1947 the francs were returned 
to him stamped “Non Admis 4 l’Ex- 
change,” i.e. void. Thereupon he sued 
the bank. 

The Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
held for the bank because it had de- 
livered franc notes which were valid 
legal tender at the time of sale and 
thus had not broken the implied war- 
ranties of title imposed by Sec. 13 of 


The Pennsylvania Sales Act or any 
warranty of fitness for a particular 
purpose imposed by Sec. 15 thereof. 
While Pennsylvania has not ruled that 











Fast, Efficient, Service 


Plus Friendly Counsel 


Bankers throughout the Nation and 
the Southeast have learned that the 
“Friendly Fulton’ National Bank of 
Atlanta not only renders fast and 
efficient service on all routine cor- 
respondent items, but also stands ever 
ready to render friendly, personal 
advice and counsel on their specific 
problems as well as those of their 


customers Operating in this area. 


Over 40 years of banking experi- 
ence is at your disposal. Call on The 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta for 
the extra and unusual in corre- 
spondent banking service. 


The ul lion NATIONAL 
BANK 
lovee OFFICES SeAVING THE ATLANTA aca] AR " 
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HOLDS 40 TIMES 
MORE INK 


ni ORDINARY 
a UNTAIN PEN Deg, 









Choose your 
own individual 
point style from the : 
world’s largest Point 
selection. instantly 
renewable 
, in case of 
_ “Ink-Locked” damage. 
_against accidental 
spillage. Can’t leak. 
Won't flood. 
Base holds 


40 times more 
ink than regular 
fountain pen desk 
sets. Fill it once 
... write for 

months. 


Choose the 
- right point 
for the way 
YOU write. 


Only a few of the more 
popular point styles shown 


From the world’s largest variety of fountain pen point 
styles, choose the point for the way you write at your 
desk and fit it into this unusual desk set. You'll dis- 
cover new writing ease and greater writing convenience. 


COPYRIGHT 1951, 
THE ESTERBROOK 
PEN COMPANY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 
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foreign money is goods, the Cour: 
noted a New York decision that Aus 
trian Kronen were “goods” within the 
definition of The Sales Act, and said 
“Section 15 of The Sales Act, P.1. 
543, 69 PS 124, provides: ‘Subject to 
the provisions of this act and of any 
statute in that behalf, there is no im- 
plied warranty or condition as to the 
quality or fitness for any particular 
purpose of goods supplied under a con- 
tract to sell or a sale, except as follows: 
First. Where a buyer, expressly or by 
implication, makes known to the selier 
the particular purpose for which the 
goods are required, and it appears that 
the buyer relies on the seller’s skill or 
judgment (whether he be grower or 
manufacturer or not), there is an im- 
plied warranty that the goods shall be 
reasonably fit for such purpose.’ Plain- 
tiff argues that it must have been 
clear to the defendants that he was not 
interested in purchasing francs of the 
French Republic as ‘keepsakes or as 


| souvenirs,’ but rather to use them to 


pay his obligations. Presumably this 
statement is intended to cover the fact 
that the amended complaint fails to 
allege any facts tending to show that 
plaintiff made known ‘expressly or by 
implication’ the particular purpose for 
which the goods were required. The 
fact remains that for a period of six 
months after the instant sale the 
francs were fit for the particular pur- 
pose; plaintiff could have discharged 
his obligations with them. The cur- 
rency involved was legal tender until 


| the ordinance of May 30, 1945 and if 


plaintiff has suffered a loss, it was oc- 
casioned not by any act of omission or 
commission on the part of the parties 
with whom he dealt—the defendants— 
but by the act of a third party, a for- 
eign government in imposing an un- 
reasonable restriction upon the ex- 
change—validation—of the francs.” 

Brinton v. Land Title Bank & Trust 
Company, Appellant, 168 Pa. Superior 
Ct. 217. 77 Atlantic Reporter (2nd 
series) 750. 


* * @ 


Interim Principal 
Commission Denied 

The corporate fiduciary’s periodic 
attempt to improve its compensation 
from old estates received its latest set- 
back in Pennsylvania on the ground of 
retroactive application being unconsti- 
tutional under the Fourteenth Amend- 





ment of the Federal Constitution. 
Counsel for the bank contended: 
“In order for it to be adequately 
_ compensated for the performance of 
| its duties in the future it should be 
entitled to take as compensation iN 
this estate one-half of one per cent of 
| the principal of the trust, part to be 
| paid from principal and part to be paid 
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from income at the end of each year. 
That is to say, the trustee contends 
that for future services it is entitled 
to compensation on a ‘pay-as-you-go’ 
basis.” 

The established rule in Pennsyl- 
vania prohibits a trustee from charg- 
ing commissions against principal in 
the absence of the performance of ex- 
traordinary services until the termina- 


tion of the trust or the termination of | 


the trustee’s connection with the es- 
tate. The lower court believed the rule 
should be abrogated, but refused to do 
so, Stating it was for the Supreme 
Court or the Legislature to make the 
change. 

The Supreme Court conceded that in 


modern trust administration profes- | 


sional corporate fiduciaries perform 
an important function, stating: 

“It undoubtedly would be against 
public interest if, because of lack of 
profit, corporate fiduciaries were re- 
quired to discontinue their service. Yet 
it must not be overlooked that in fixing 
compensation of fiduciaries we are re- 
quired to consider the situation not 
only of great corporations doing an 
enormous trust business in large cities, 
but also the smaller corporations in 
less populous areas. The same rates of 
compensation equally apply to individ- 
uals and corporations. It should only 
be if absolutely necessary and in just- 
ness and fairness, that compensation 
of fiduciaries in trust estates should be 
presently increased, especially since 
during the past quarter of a century, 
which included a tremendous financial 
depression and two major wars, the 
net return of income to trust benefi- 
ciaries has been progressively dimin- 


ishing and the value of corpus is so | 
frequently found to have greatly | 


shrunken, and in many cases disap- 
peared. In extreme cases, in trusts of 
unusual duration, the entire principal 
could be greatly diminished or even 
consumed by the annual allowance of a 
trustee’s commission upon principal.” 
The Supreme Court went on to state 
that principles determined by the 
Court and Legislature over 150 years 
have become so firmly established that 
a radical change should be made by the 
legislature and not by the Court. 
“We decline to overrule the host of 
our decisions over such a long period. 
We agree with Judge Ladner that even 
before a change of such magnitude 
Should be enacted by the Legislature, 
there should be a wide and searching 
Investigation by a legislative commit- 
tee concerning the entire subject mat- 
ter, including not only the situation of 
all corporate fiduciaries but of indi- 
Vidual fiduciaries as well . . . The cor- 
porate fiduciary, accepted this trust in 
1930 under the law as it then existed. 
It was paid in full (except for com- 
mission thereafter received by it on 
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“Td rather be 
J. B. Baxter 


than Account 
No. M-66740” 


Multiply this statement by hundreds of thousands 


and you have the reason why many:banks are turn- 


ing to the Todd Imprinter. In banks all over the 


country, checking account customers are being 


identified by xame—and they love it. 


The Todd Imprinter means immediate 


customer approval—faster check handling — fewer 


errors — bigger business and profits for your bank. 


If you aren’t using the Todd Imprinter, it 


will pay you to find out about it without delay. 


Simply mail the coupon below for prompt and com- 


plete information. Do it now. 





‘COMPANY, INC. 






ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BCH, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give me full information at once about 
the Todd Imprinter. No cost or obligation to us, 
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H-H-M AUTO BANKING SERVICE 
SAVES TIME AND SPACE 


One bank reports as many as 800 depositors a day using H-H-M 
Auto Banking Service. . just a pause 
. deposit is made or checks cashed . . . and, 
they are on their way! Banks like it because it relieves lobby 


Depositors like it . . 
while driving . 


congestion and increases the number of customers they can serve. 


H-H-M Auto Banking Windows are standard in two widths 
in both Bay and Flush Types. Windows are selected to fit each 
bank’s location and blend with its architectural design. They 
are made of bullet-resisting steel and glass. They feature 2-way 
communication, package depository for bulk deposits and pay- 
rolls, and a gun port 


Ask for our Auto Banking folder and data on successful down- 
town and suburban installations Write today. 


Herring: -Hall-Marvin Sale Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





Craftsmen in , Safes @ Insulated Record Files @ Vault Doors ® Money 
« Chests @ Rotary Record Files @ Steel Storage Files @ Bank Vault Equipment 
- @ Drive-In Windows @ Depositories @ Under-Counter Work @ Stainless 
Steel Hospital and Building Products 





income it received and distributed). 
Such acceptance fixed the rights, lia- 
bilities, exemptions, defenses and ex- 
pectations of both life tenant and 
remaindermen. Their rights were 
vested under what necessarily is an 
implied contract. Such rights having 
vested, and appellant having been paid 
in full, the imposition of additional 
compensation under a retroactive in- 
terpretation of this statute would be 
unconstitutional under the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the United States Con- 


stitution. 








In re Williamson’s Estate. 82 Atlan- 
tic Reporter, 2d Series 49. 
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FARM PROGRAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


peculiar to the farms. The farmer may 


| want to buy an automobile or washing 
| machine or television set. 


He also 
must, from time to time, make major 
purchases of farm equipment such as 
orchard sprayers, milking machines, 


| and barn equipment. 


Dairy farmers, poultrymen, and 
other types of farmers who receive a 
steady flow of income from production 
which goes to market throughout the 
year, are ideal risks for instalment 
credit. The income continues without 
being subject to such major urban loan 
hazards as unemployment and disabil- 
ity. Even if the farmer becomes ill and 
unable to work, his family will usually 
manage to handle his job with a little 
hired assistance if necessary, and with- 


| out interruption of the flow of milk 





checks or the proceeds from a city egg 
route. 

Instalment loans, as well as some 
longer-term loans for lump sums, can 
often be handled on conditional sales 
contract or related type of transaction 
which permits repossession with a 
minimum of legal red tape. Credit sales 
of major pieces of farm machinery 
have long been handled in this fashion. 

Just as a city bank’s small loans de- 
partment may work with automobile 
and appliance dealers to obtain these 
loans, our farm loan department works 
with country merchants who sell big- 
ticket items to farmers. An implement 
dealer or a cow dealer can be the source 
of excellent loans, and we see to it that 
those whose standing makes them de- 
sirable to do business with are kept 
reminded that we are ready to help 
finance their customers. 

In our bank we do not maintain a 
separate cage for handling our farm 
loans. Instead, after we make the loan 
we pass it along to the other depart- 
ments to handle. The mortgage depart- 
ment services our mortgages, the com- 
mercial loan department takes over 
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our time loans, and the consumer cred- 
it department gets our conditional 
sales and other instalment paper. If a 
borrower falls behind, however, the 
item is referred back to us for han- 
dling. 

Our seven-year collection experience 
has been so good that we hesitate to 
detail it. Actually, it has been substan- 
tially better than we are willing to 
take the credit for. We simply are not 
that good. We know that. eventually 
our collection losses must strike an 
average somewhat higher than any- 
thing we have yet experienced, and we 
live in a state of apprehension lest 
this higher level should at some time 
arrive too suddenly for comfort. But 
the longer this is deferred, the greater 
the cushion we can build up through 
the good years. 


OING out after farm loans gener- 
ates a fraction of desirable busi- 
ness that cannot be strictly classed as 





agricultural. A good farmer with a sat- | 


isfactory credit record may want to | 


buy a house in a neighboring town, to 


rent to tenants until he and his wife | 
turn the old place over to their chil- | 
dren. Meanwhile he needs mortgage | 


money. We lend it to him, if it is other- 
wise a sound loan. 

Mention has already been made of 
the commercial loans that turn up in 
our contact with rural-area business 
men. When these have a direct connec- 
tion with farming, we take them on. A 
loan to a grain dealer or to a farm co- 
operative is part of the farm credit 


picture, and we handle it in our farm | 
loan department. We have helped set | 
up two successful hay dealers since we | 


started making farm loans. 

We are particularly happy to make 
a loan that brings us into friendly con- 
tact with any considerable number of 
farmers. For instance, we financed a 
farmers’ cooperative market in Provi- 
dence; such a city real estate project 
would be going rather far afield for our 


farm loan department if it did not put | 


us squarely in the line of vision of 200 | 


farmers. We have also gone into a few 
other comparable deals, always being 
careful that the loan is sound in its 
own right. 

The real test of a strictly farm loan 
is whether the credit will be profitable 
to the borrower. Periodically we find 
ourselves in the unappetizing position 
of having to tell a sound, solvent far- 
mer that we will not lend him some 
money because in our judgment he will 
lose money on the transaction that this 
cash would permit him to enter, even 
though we know his note would be paid 
promptly. Such a decision can cause 
resentment at the moment. But if we 
are right, time will prove this and 
leave the farmer a more staunch friend 
ther before. 
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before you order 


Christmas Club supplies 


let RAND MCNALLY 


show you their NEW record keeping system. 
It operates with standard coupon books.., 
No change in customer, window, 

or check procedure. A tremendous 

savings in record keeping time. 


Note these special features! 


Sorting of coupons reduced 90%. 

Accounts in full view and easy reach at all times. 
No possibility of posting to wrong accounts, 
Automatically corrects clerical errors. 

Gives daily balances of verified accuracy. 

Trial balances quickly and accurately taken, 


Saves floor and filing space. 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


11] EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1] + 536 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 5 











THOUGHTS WHILE HAILING A CAB 


Joe says the Doe Company 
has been slow paying their 


account lately. 





Must remember to check on how 
their account stands with us. 





Hope whatever is wrong at 


Doe is only temporary. 








Oh well... we don’t have to 
worry... our American Credit 
insurance guarantees payment 
of our accounts. 








American Credit Protects BOTH Banks and Their Customers 














AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE pays your customers 
when their customers can’t... protects them against 
the many unpredictable events that can cause even 
the “best credit risks” to default. Many banks 
recommend that customers protect accounts receiv- 
able with American Credit Insurance before approv- 
ing commercial loans. The bank can be included as a 
named assured without charge. Ask the American 
Credit office in your city for our book, “Why SAFE 
Credits Need Protection” or write AMERICAN 
Crepit InpEmMNity Company oF New York, Dept. 
49, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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PRESIDENT 





Arne Rricars CREDTY 











AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
oF New York & 
WEST. 1893) 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


as -—— 
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BANK ADVERTISING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


Publicizing the activities of mem- 
bers of the bank’s staff has doubie- 
barreled impact. First, it is a reminder 
that the bank is made up of weil- 
trained, friendly people (named peo- 
ple, incidentally) just like the news- 
paper reader and his friends and 
neighbors. Second, it is a reward, a 
pat-on-the-back to the staff member 
whose story is published. Thus, excel- 
lent employee relations. This method 
also offers an opportunity to run pic- 
tures of attractive girls. Every bank 
has them...sure-fire attention getters. 

The First National Bank of Jackson, 
Mississippi, makes excellent use of 
this method by publicizing the activi- 
ties, business and personal, of mem- 
bers of its staff. The tie-in with bank 
services is almost automatic. 

There are many other effective 
methods of obtaining extra dividends 
from your advertising dollars. Free- 
enterprise copy, trust advertising that 
promotes the services of lawyers and 
life insurance men, saluting a signifi- 
cant anniversary or achievement of a 
business customer of the bank—these 
are only a few of the avenues open. The 
best method for your bank will depend 
upon the nature of the services you 
want to promote and the type of con- 
munity in which you are located. 
Bringing your advertising to the direct 
attention of the interested persons or 
groups will certainly show that your 
bank is deeply concerned with the ac- 
tivities and progress of its customers 
and other friends. 


HIS is not to suggest that all bank 
newspaper advertising should be of 
the types outlined above. There is a 
definite need, and place, for strong ad- 
vertising copy selling the bank’s serv- 


| ices. There should be a healthy balance 


in the advertising program between 


| ads designed to get immediate busi- 





ness and the “merchandising”’ type of 
ads which, in the last analysis, are 
“public relations” ads geared to obtail 
good-will for the bank over the long 
pull. 

The problems, then, would seem t0 
be (1) to increase the readership of 
your newspaper advertising and (2) 
to gain extra, selected distribution to 
lower the cost-per-reader. The col- 
scientious application of moder, 
tested advertising principles will give 
much impetus toward the solution of 
those problems. Try these for a be 
ginning: 

1. Advertise services that are of 
most interest to most people. Unveil 
those “special services” that may seem 
routine to you but are actually news 
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worthy to the vast audience of news- 
paper readers. 

2. Buy adequate space to assure your 
message a fair chance to be seen. You 
are competing with auto manufactur- 
ers, grocery stores, comic pages and 
hundreds of other ads and features in 
the newspaper—actually competing 
with them to gain the attention of the 
reader. 

3. Illustrate your ads. Your local 
newspaper representative will be glad 
to help you obtain attractive art and 
photos and assist you in using them. 
Remember, one of the best readership 
devices is a photo of a named person. 

4. Use discretion in the choice of 
humor in newspaper advertising. 
Humorous copy presents many pitfalls. 

5. Time your advertising subjects to 
current market conditions. A study of 
your own consumer credit records, the 
seasonal incidence in the number of 
new accounts, local auto sales and other 
available market data will help assure 
that your ad subject matter is timed 
properly. 

6. And, above all, use advertising 
copy that can be “merchandised” to do 
double duty. Then the newspaper 
readership factor is only incidental. 
The real impact of the ad is obtained 
when it is brought to the direct atten- 
tion of the persons or organizations 
about whom the ad is written. 

The bank is the financial center of 
the community. As such, it has the 
privilege and the obligation of finan- 
cial education leadership. Banks have 
selected the local newspaper as the 
number-one medium to carry messages 
to the public. Diligent study and care- 
ful application of basic advertising 
principles will reduce the cost of reach- 
ing into the consciousness of the per- 
sons whose business is being sought. 
Eanks have made great strides in the 
past Ceeade in getting the information 
that is in the minds of the bankers 
int) the minds of the public. 

In the field of newspaper advertis- 
ing. however, there is still considerable 
room for improvement. 
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TRUST QUOTAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 





trust department’s will file in a con- 
tinually expanding status. 

Some bank trust departments in re- 
porting their new business efforts 
have endeavored to discount “Fluff” 
by allowing only a small percentage 
tredit of the total estimated value of 
an estate in giving recognition to will 
appointments. These same banks treat 
life insurance and business liquidation 
trusts on a similar basis, and no credit 
at all is allowed on contingent appoint- 
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“BRANDT 


COIN HANDLING 
MACHINES 





























Complete mechanization of coin handling in your bank can be easily 
achieved with the installation of Brandt machines. On the market for a 
little more than a year, the new improved Brandts fully meet every de- 
mand for the proper handling of coins. These machines operate at high 
speed, are absolutely accurate and durably constructed. 


Many banks have made a complete installation of Brandts to gain the full 
benefits of their economy. Customers appreciate the prompt attention 
they receive when Brandt machines enter into their service needs. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


WATERTOWN © WISCONSIN 


"Brandt" and ''Cashier'' registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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ments until realization. Other banks 

report all trust business solicitation 

totals without separation or credit 

differentiation and make a very im- 

pressive but completely misleading re- 
port if the report is to be used to 

compile an analysis of efficiency of rs 

@ . effort and possible receipt of value Be 

& has specialized for 60 for money spent. Almost any trust new | &?° 

business man will admit it is much _ 

easier to sell and secure will appoint- — 

: : : ments and life insurance trusts than },. 4). 

years in meeting the bonding it is to land living trusts, and agency — 

or investment management accounts. sg 


Would it not then follow that if his mitte 
emba 


and insurance needs of banks job and advancement depend on indis- oe 


criminate totals, he will concentrate on -— 
those types of business easier to sell, a 
. ° ° ° ° and why shouldn’t he? apt 
and other financial institutions, The particular phase of trust busi- haere 
ness development programs that inter- 


P ; trust 
ests me most, outside of active depart- sooner 


and makes its services readily mental growth, is the application of your 


cost analysis to such programs and prom: 
quota assignments to the field solici- gar 
° tors. Impractical and too undignified 
available to them through more for the trust business? Not impracti- _ 
cal or too undignified, but too often KY. 

h . untried. Can the reason be that the s 
sales force has done such a complete J must 

t an 9,000 experienced loeal job of selling their bank management fof su 
on the apparent success of their efforts J that « 
’ or the trust potential of their locality} Sor 
representatives. that “Fluff” totals take on the appear- J geniu 
ance of real business on the books inf signn 

this present “Amos and Andy” era of J to do, 


prog) 
cause 
tion 
are t 
cost 








million dollar conversations? the li 
Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bonds or ix 
Savings and Loan Blanket Bonds he think a bit and try and sef "| 
; ; if a simple formula can not be de- . 
Court and Fiduciary Bonds | vised to measure trust solicitation ef- Other 
a | fort, one fair to the business develop-} ®"* 
— —s that 1 
ost Securities bonds ment men and the bank alike. What eae 
Burglary, Robbery, and Forgery Insurance a AE TE SS Se ly 20 
, ee se , lected 
Safe Depository Liability Insurance First, on eee usually . rte 
; major portion of such expense, for}, ’. 
Safe Deposit Box Burglary & Robbery Insurance | good salesmanship requires a special os 
_ type of personality and men with such Seon 


Valuable Papers Insurance qualifications usually come high, espe-F jj... 
cially when that personality is sup- ram t] 
posed to be backed by a more thal Yo 
elemental knowledge of estate plar- 
ning, trust functions and trust service 
possibilities. Next, we have that neb- 
lous field, expense accounts, consisting 
mainly of travel, lunches, dinners, 
club memberships and miscellaneous 
gratuities. In some banks this class- 
fication of expenses is controlled; it 
others, the sky appears to be the limit. 


Securities Insurance 

Glass Insurance proje 
velop: 
retur 
rate c 
const: 
know 
ho sy 
or pr 
are hij 








Next comes advertising, promotional opme: 

and and informative. You can have youl...) 

choice of a wide assortment; cannelf jy, 

COMPANY OF MARYLAND programs, some proven successful} 4;, 4 
some in the development stage, som}... 

Founded 1890-Baltimore, Md. home tailored, all costing monty,f p,;,,... 
mostly speculative ventures for the§ 4, 

AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE . development of new leads for trust} on, 4, 
solicitation. Very often after a feW}ti.. . 





exploratory calls many of the leads 80 
discovered are neglected for some neW 





fees j 
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program of more fancied merit or be- 
cause of the lack of manpower or ambi- 
tion to play out the string. Following 
are those easily forgotten or skipped 
cost elements such as space rental, 
telephone and telegraph, postage and 
mailing costs, central administration 
expense, social security and employ- 
ment taxes, and our old friend “mis- 
cellaneous.”” 

Put them all together and you have 
“Selling Expense,” gobs of it, much 
more than you or your executive com- 
mittee imagined or contemplated, in 
embarking on the partially charted 
seas Of trust promotion. What you 
should want to know is when does it 
stop, or when does it begin to yield 
a measurable return? Only a planned 
quota program for securing active 
trust business can give a satisfactory 
concrete result; otherwise you and 
your bank are living in a future of 
promises, and not the kind you have on 
the face of adequately collateraled 
notes. 


VEN a planned quota program for 
securing active trust business 
must necessarily lead us into the realm 
of suppositions and assumptions to set 
that quota. 

Somewhere in the past, a statistical 
genius, in the pursuit of a specific as- 
signment or for lack of something else 
to do, came up with the revelation that 
the life of the average living, agency, 
or investment management account 
was approximately 15 years. I will 
take that average figure for full value. 
Other figures, gathered from sources 
generally considered reliable, indicate 
that the profit margin in a well oper- 
ated trust department, is approximate- 
ly 20 per cent of the gross fees col- 
lected. That figure is far from the 
national average of profit on trust fees, 
being well on the high side, but trust 
business development projects need 
favorable figures, so with imaginative 
license, I must ask you to accept it 
for the basis of later computations. 

You could now make yourself a 
projection of where your business de- 
velopment program was going on a net 
return basis, providing your costs and 
rate of profit of active business remain 
constant. Let’s all laugh. You already 
know from bitter experience there is 
no such thing as a constant in costs 
or profit margin; recent cost trends 
are higher, so the trust business devel- 
opment program results will show up 
even better in this simple tabulation. 

For an example of formula applica- 
tion. annual fees for new trust busi- 
ness are computed on % per cent of 
principal valuation, or more under- 
Sstandably, $5.00 per thousand annually 
on dollars of appraised asset valua- 
tion which rate, though high for trust 
fees in some sections of the country, 
Is Approximately what investment con- 
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Diebold “DRIVE-IN” BANKING 


builds NEW depositor business 


It’s a fact that installing Diebold Drive-in Banking quickly 
adds a sizeable volume of new depositor business. Why? ... 
Because Diebold units offer the features that mean quick, efficient 
“drive-in service”—the result of Diebold pioneering in both Drive-in 
and Walk-up banking . . . Because Diebold offers several styles,you 
can choose the model that best suits your bank . . . Because 
Diebold helps you on your new “drive-in” or “walk-up” service 
with promotional aids and assistance. All these facts make 
Diebold Drive-in Banking your natural first choice. Review all 
the facts with a Diebold Bank Specialist today. 


Drive-in or Walk-up, there’re models and styles 
to suit your particular requirements. 








SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS ON “DRIVE-IN” BANKING 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 


BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT © BURGLAR ALARMS 2004 Mulberry Road, S. E., Canton, Ohio 


SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS @ MICRO- 
FILM @ ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE 
FILING EQUIPMENT 


I’m interested in [ Drive-in Units, 
(J Walk-up Units, [] Have your Bank 
Specialist call with complete facts. 
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sultants in larger centers of population 
charge for strictly investment manage- 
ment advice, without bookkeeping 
service. Trust Departments, maintain- 
ing adequate investment departments 
with accounting, collection and re- 


minder services added, are still giving 
away bargains! 

The formula for the projection of 
the value of the trust business devel- 
opment program results would be as 
follows: Gross valuation of active busi- 
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OBISPO 257 g 
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This Bank offers complete facilities for the 
transaction of Cuban business through a vast 
network of Branches and correspondents in 
all parts of the Country. 
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FOLDED TO 
MAILING SIZE 


» Simple— 


® Thrifty— 


Send for samples. 


©@ Return envelope invites 
prompt attention. 

@ You save collating, fold- 
ing and sealing time. 

® They are delivered 
to you all ready for 
addressing. 












3 units in one. 
Outgoing envelope, 
notice and return envelope. 
Save $10.00 to 

$20.00 per thousand 
in postage alone. 





CURTIS 1000 INC. 


380 Capitol Ave 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


1000 University Ave 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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2630 Payne Ave 
CLEVELAND, O. 


355 Marietta St., N.W 
ATLANTA, GA. 


3206 Polk Ave 
- HOUSTON, TEX. 


ness secured, times 15 (average life of 
a trust account), times your present 
annual fee rate, times 20 per cent 
(hoped for profit margin) equal the 
cash value of new business acquired. 


Example: 
Gross active business ac- 

RIED Sick crthsssnesieerccoemeeentel $ 1,000,000 
Times average life of trust 

II secchccicaactteetincsetenece Xx 15 


$15,000,000 

Times annual fee rate........ xX .005 

$ 75,000 
Times hoped for profit mar- 

gin 


Xx .20 


ACTUAL VALUE of ac- 


quired business 15,000 


Now go back to your total of “Sell- 
ing Expense,” if you have computed it 
or if your interest has been sufficiently 
aroused to compute it, and compare its 
total to the value of the new business 
acquired. Good or bad, you have a 
measure of efficiency and should be 
able to set an objective quota. 

To my way of thinking, the continu- 


| ity of the growth and of the sustained 





profit of a trust department is largely 
dependent on active business consist- 
ently acquired in sizable amounts, held 
and advertised by the excellence of the 


| services rendered. The eventual busi- 


ness or contingent appointments are 
the frosting on the cake—that occa- 
sional shot in the arm of extra profit 
that means the difference between a 
fair or indifferent year and an ex- 


| ceptional one for a trust department. 


_ By and large, the active living trusts, 
| agency and investment management 
accounts, must pay the freight for both 


the operating and soliciting costs of a 
trust department. At the same time the 


| trust department should yield some 


return to the bank other than collateral 
service to its customers or the general 
banking department. 

Very frequently, the rest of the 
bank’s personnel outside the trust de- 
partment have an amazing lack of un 
derstanding of the scope of trust serv- 
ices, but could prove the source of 
many leads to new trust business if 
properly informed. Have you ever tried 
to solve the problem by using some 


| thing like this in your house paper 0 





magazine? 
“A great many of us in thinking of 
trusts are prone to take a defeatist at- 


| titude regarding new trust business. 
| We think trusts are only for the dead. 


There are living trusts: Trusts where 
we manage a customer’s investments 
and perform incidental services for 
him during his lifetime and after, if 
he so desires. Trust accounts of this 
kind give their makers a preview 0 
how this bank’s Trust Department 
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[ec ‘y double that of last year. 


might be expected to carry out his 
wishes after death. If the agreements 
creating this type of trust are properly 
drawn, they can and do save some 
executor and administrator costs, and 
also may minimize Federal Estate or 
State Inheritance Taxes. 

“Often times you hesitate to ap- 
proach a_ successful business man 
about “trusting” with us during his 
life because you feel he has been suc- 
cessful without any assistance from us. 
The Trust Department can and does 
help living people. The Trust Depart- 
ment can relieve even a_ successful 
business man of a major portion of his 
personal investment burdens. The bank 
sends a great deal of money to main- 
tain a well-informed and capable staff 
of investment analysts, estate plan- 
ners, and qualified tax experts. Living 
trusts, agency and investment manage- 
ment accounts receive full investment 
service and their use can relieve even 
the successful businessman of invest- 
ment worries so that he has more time 
to devote to making more money, or to 
leisure, if that is his desire. Start 
thinking and talking to potential trust 
customers in terms of living trusts 
first. Will appointments are welcome 
at all times, but first see if you can 
help our customers during life. Satis- 
fied living customers have far more 
advertising value than dead ones!” 


> _ ° 


PERSONAL PLANNING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


their personal financing and banking 
problems. 

Encouraged by this indication of in- 
terest, Bank of Montreal undertook an 
advertising campaign to make Per- 
sonal Planning known across Canada. 
This: promotional program took the 
form of posters in the bank’s more 
than 570 branches, newspaper and 
Magazine advertising, and streetcar 
and bus cards. At no time was there 
an indiscriminate hand-out of the Per- 
sonal Planning booklet. It was not even 
shown on bank counters. People had to 
ask for it. As far as possible, the bank 
wanted to spend its time and effort 
With those who indicated real interest. 

In a year’s time, up to the opening 
of the 1951 Canadian National Exposi- 
tion this fall, well over 100,000 copies 
of the booklet had been distributed in 
answer to individual requests. 

This year’s booth at the Exhibition 
was keyed to the theme, “Personal 
Planning ... It Works.” Interest was 
Considerably above the gratifying re- 
sponse in 1950. The number of people 
who stopped at the bank’s exhibit was 
Alto- 
ge’ her 37,811 persons asked for litera- 


{ture on the subject. Interviews, rang- 
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ing from two minutes to half-an-hour 
in length, numbered 6,376. They cov- 
ered the whole financial gamut, with 
emphasis, of course, on the featured 
budgeting service. 

Personal Planning is essentially a 
long-term public relations job. As an 
anti-inflationary influence it has at- 
tracted the attention of such bodies as 
the National Council of Women. As 
an aid in family financing, it is being 
widely used by pre-marital study and 
homemaker groups in churches and 
community organizations such as the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. It is finding 
a place in schools and among students 


in home economics courses. Finally, 
as to its wide implications, Personal 
Planning is a practical and popular ap- 
plication of the philosophy of responsi- 
ble individualism. 

The hundreds of favorable com- 
ments volunteered by Personal Plan- 
ners to Bank of Montreal people at 
branches across Canada have been 
most encouraging. 

A public relations officer, married, 
with a $7,000 salary, put his own ex- 
perience into words that mirrored the 
comments of many, when he wrote: 
“My wife and I have found this to be 
the most sensible approach to budget- 
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Creating A 
Landmark 


Each dial is 3 stories high on | 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- | 
ance Company's 4-faced tower 
clock, one of the largest in the 
world. Synchronized hourly 
with the Naval Observatory, 
this is another of the famous | 
“landmark” clocks created to 
insure accurate time for all | $4,000 a year: 


time by the 
SELF WINDING CLOCK Co. 


Manufacturers of Standard and Specially Designed 
Clocks and Clock Systems 


205 Willoughby Ave. 


THE NEW WAY 
33g SECONDS 





THE OLD WAY 
7 SECONDS 
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STYX-DRY BILL STRAP 


SEALS BY PRESSURE 
NO MOISTENING... 





Brooklyn 5, N. ¥. 
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show the sealing speed... 
343 seconds against 7 
seconds...with the new 
STYX-DRY Bill Strap. Seals 
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no mess. Retains adhesive- 
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ing that we have ever come across, and 
have put it into practice successfully 
for the past few months.” 

One housewife rejoiced: “After 
reading your booklet my husband has 
at last seen the light. I have had your 
ideas for years, but couldn’t get him 
to agree.” 

Another, a determined widow, had 
this to say: “Thank you. Now my 
budget works for me and my little boy. 
While I have always saved a little 
each pay, it never grew. Something 
was always needed. Now my 10 per 
cent is part of deductions, with a sep- 
arate bank account. My savings shall 
grow.” 

Here is what a minister of 45, mar- 
ried and with a salary of $2,600, re- 
ported: “The plan has worked won- 
ders for our family. I will certainly 
recommend it to any members of my 
congregation who may discuss their 
financial problems with me.” 

A grocery clerk, 26, married, salary 
$1,800, commented: “My wife and I 
thought the plan might be too involved 
to try, but now it is working out fine.” 

Then there was the very definitely 
married lawyer of 34, income about 
“My wife keeps me 
busy running to the bank for change 
for her envelopes, but I must admit 
we are getting real results from it.” 

From the bank’s point of view, the 
attitude in regard to the Personal 
Planning campaign is well put by one 
branch manager when he says: “We 
have come to believe that it is not a 
campaign that can be forced upon the 


NABAG PROGRAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


they are defined as stock in corpora- 
tions and obligations on which the in- 
terest is fully or partially exempt 
from income tax. Income from inad- 
missable assets, he said, is excluded 
from income subject to the excess 
profits tax. 

Under the World War II law, tax- 
payers were given the option of treat- 
ing obligations on which the interest 
was fully or partially exempt as ad- 
missable assets if the interest from 
these obligations was included in ex- 
cess profits tax net income, Mr. Pink- 
us said. No such option is granted in 
the current law, so that all partially 
exempt and fully exempt obligations 
held must now be classified as inad- 
missable assets. 

Certain inadmissable assets, he said, 
such as stocks in the Federal Reserve 
Bank, a safe deposit company or the 
company owning the bank building, 
are required or permitted to be owned 













public, but rather one of persistent 
pressure over an indefinite period in 
order that its concepts may be per- 
ceived and digested. Those of our cus. 
tomers who have put the plan into use 
appear more than pleased with the re- 
sults achieved, even though it takes 
some months to adjust one’s personal 
financing to a budget system. We, 
therefore, feel that with constant pres- 
sure on our part to promote the plan, 
especially to those such as teachers and 
leaders of educational groups, it will 
increase in growth and become more 
widely known for its realistic value; 
also, that those who have found its use- 
fulness will spread the news to others,” 

Broadly, the advantages which Per- 
sonal Planning holds for the Bank of 
Montreal are two-fold: increased pub- 
lic and customer goodwill, and a stimu- 
lation of savings through the opening 
of new accounts. On the first count, 
the bank has ample evidence that the 
program has been fruitful. As to the 
development of business, it is a fact 
that, at a time when there is less dis- 
position on the part of the public to 
save, the bank has been opening new 
accounts at a substantially faster rate 
in 1951 than in either 1949 or 1950. It 
is, however, too early to determine the 
full extent to which the number of new 
accounts has been affected by the pro 
gram. 

For financial officers who may le 
interested in further details, sample 
copies of the Personal Planning intro- 
ductory booklet and work-book ar 
available upon request. 


either by law or in the interest of 
the operation of the bank. However, 
in its every-day operations the princ¢- 
pal function of a bank is the invest 
ment of its funds in loans and bonds. 
Some of the funds invested have beet 
and will be in loans to or bonds i 
states and municipalities as well 4 
partially exempt bonds of the United 
States Government, he said. Regar¢- 
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less of the fact that such investments 
have always been a regular part of 3 
bank’s business, the Congress, by pass 
age of the Excess Profits Tax Law, has 
effectively said to bankers that owner: 
ship of inadmissable assets car'riés 
with it a penalty. The penalty for it 
creasing inadmissable assets, Mr. 
Pinkus emphasized, should be weighet 
by each bank that is subject to excess 
profits tax. 

Discussing “Limitations of Reservé 





for Bad Debts under Federal Income: 


Tax Mimeograph No. 6209,” Richard 
C. Huelsman, vice-president and comp 
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troller, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, said that the basic concept 
of a reserve for bad debts is entirely 
sound but that the qualifications im- 
posed are such as to nullify consider- 
ably its constructive aspects. 

There are two main defects in the 
system, he said. First, it establishes 
a 20-year loss cycle, but does not allow 
reserves to be set up on a 20-year 
basis. Second, it limits the reserves 
to three times the 20-year moving av- 
erage loss rate applied to outstanding 
loans. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the Mimeograph should be altered 
to provide a more workable plan, Mr. 
Huelsman said. He suggested these 
changes: 


1. If a moving average is to be used, 
it should be geared to the facts. The 
savings and loan associations and the 
Home Loan Bank Board appealed to 
the Senate Finance Committee for a 
cycle longer than 20 years, pointing 
to the uninterrupted rise in the real 
estate market. The same conditions 
exist in banks and banks should like- 
wise be given a longer experience 
cycle. 

2. The allowable amount of reserve 
to be established should be high 
enough to cover all but catastrophe 
losses. Experience shows the idea of 
a ceiling to be impractical, but if we 
have to have a ceiling, it had better 
be a percentage of total loans in the 
portfolio. Another method would be 
to set aside a percentage of the income 
received on loans. Such a percentage 
might be different for each class of 
loans. 


Wage Regulation 


Wage Stabilization Regulation No. 
5 is the most important single regula- 
lation, said John K. Ewing, personnel 
officer, First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis. It is designed to permit a day- 
to-day determination of salary prac- 
tices and covers merit and length of 
service increases, promotional in- 
creases and starting rates, he told the 
convention. 

Mr. Ewing stated that under this 
regulation there are two general fields. 
There is one section that has to do 
with employers who have a rate range 
method of paying, that is, a plan 
whereby for every job, or job classi- 
fication, there are clearly defined mini- 
mun and maximum rates. 

‘perating under this method, he 
Sai‘, employers are limited to the same 
percentage of merit or length of serv- 
lcs increases for the current years 
that were granted for 1950. There is 
a method for figuring that percentage 
and building up a fund. 

{t consists of taking the pay period 
during 1950 that is nearest the average 
the year, totaling the straight 
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time rate and for the same group 
totaling the merit and length of serv- 
ice increases, he said. Dividing that 
by the total staff will supply the per- 
centage; applying the percentage to 
the group will supply the fund. The 
fund cannot be exceeded during the 
current year, he said, nor can it be 
exceeded in one particular maximum. 

There is another option. If the per- 
centage worked out is not satisfactory, 
Mr. Ewing stated, the employer may 
swing to a six per cent option, taking 
six per cent of the percentage and 
applying it to the January 1951 payroll 
to arrive at the fund. There is again 
the caution in granting merit and 
length of service increases from that 
fund, not to exceed any job maximum. 

The other section under Regulation 
5 applies where there is an established 
plan for giving increases at specific 
time intervals, in any minimum or 
maximum amounts, he said. In order 
to establish the fact that such a plan 
existed there are certain requirements. 
It must have been in writing before 





January 25, 1951. It must contain a | 


schedule of minimum and maximum 
amounts; it must contain a time sched- 
ule when salaries would be reviewed 
or changed. The minimum amounts 
can be in dollar amounts or in per- 
centages, he said. There is one excep- 
tion, if the plan does not show dollar 
amounts or percentages, it can still 
be regarded as a plan if the employer 


sticks to the 1950 averages for the 


particular 


job or job classification. 


The timing cannot be altered under | 


such a plan, as to when increases are 


given, without prior approval, Mr. 
Ewing said. 
Bombing Protection 
Current factors in establishing 


bombing precautions were discussed by 
Harold E. Randall, vice-president and 
comptroller, First National Bank of 
Boston. 

At the outset, he quoted the National 
Security Resources Board as stating 
that the risk of an all-out atomic at- 
tack on the United States grows 
greater each day since the country is 
no longer the only one possessing the 
bomb. He debunked the radiation prob- 
lem by stating that the destructive ele- 
ments of radiation would be cleaned 
out in a matter of days, perhaps only 
a day or two. He also said that bank 
vaults generally are considered safe 
places. 

The duplication and microfilming 
of records is necessary, Mr. Randall 
said, since not all records can be 
housed in bank vaults and would not 
be there in any event during daytime 
bombing. Vaults also could be covered 
with rubble and not immediately 
accessible. 

The backbone of his bank’s records- 
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STANDARD 


BUSINESS FORMS 


for BANK and COMMERCIAL USE 


* 


FORM NOS. 


RECEIVING & SHIPPING 


103A & B—Receiving Reports 
104—Advice of Goods Returned 
105A & B—Shipping Labels 
SS—Bill of Lading 
2-8-015—Driver’s Daily Log, ICC 


PERSONNEL 


119—Help Requisition 

123 & 454—Applications for Employment 
126—Reference Inquiry 
137—Withholding Exemption Certificate 
139—Payroll Entry Authorization 

140A & B—Terminations of Employment 


TIME & PAYROLL 


148—Earning Statement 
W-2—Withholding Tax Receipt 
202—Employee’s Daily Labor Report 
149—Daily Time Sheet 

150—Weekly Time Sheet 
455—Employee’s Time Card 
155—Overtime Permit 

156—Absentee Report 

WTR & 235W—Earnings Records 
368—Payroll Memo (change list) 


BOOKKEEPING 


163—Request for Check 
165—Cash Paid Out 
166—Cash Received 
385—Remittance Advice 
168—Credit Memo 
426—-Counter Draft 


STOCK ROOM & PURCHASING 


116—Low Stock Report 
433—Merchandise Inventory 
106—Requisition for Purchase Order 
107—Quotation Request 

108A, B, C—Purchase Orders 
110—Invoice Return Notice 
111—Purchase Record 


GENERAL OFFICE 


172—“‘Put It in Writing” 
173—House Letter 

175—Phone or Telegram Record 
176—‘‘When You Were Out” 


SALES 


177—Salesman’s Report on Call 
179—Salesman’s Daily Calls Report 
183—Prospect & Follow-up Card 
184—Salesman’s Expense Report 
185—Salesman’s Advance Routing 
186—Counter or Telephone Order 
187—Shipping Order 

188—Repair or Service Order 


CREDIT 


169—New Customer Report 
170 A & B—Credit Applications 
171—Credit Information 


Write for 
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protection program is the duplication 
of all vital records that cannot be kept 
in the vault and some that are kept 
in the vault. The duplicate records are 
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This 4 foot, 3-U Office Valet 
accommodates 12—provides 
each a coat hanger and hat 
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and double umbrella racks. 











The Office Valet offers a com- 
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finished, space saving steel 
wardrobe equipment for homes, 
factories, offices, schools, 
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down party racks to complete 
locker rooms or checkrooms. 
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| balance. As 
| posting they are dropped to a fixed 





stored 130 miles from Boston in a 
warehouse used jointly by Boston 
banks. Mr. Randall’s bank has pre- 
pared a duplication-and-preservation- 
of-records manual and is currently 
completing a reconstruction manual. 

In its personnel-safety program, his 
bank has worked with local Civilian 
Defense authorities. Its program for 
the main bank calls for organizing, 
on each floor and in each department, 
floor chiefs, deputy floor chiefs, head 
wardens, deputy wardens, first aid 


| teams, auxiliary police and fire squads. 


The general plan is much like that for 
World War II, except for the impor- 
tant difference of getting personnel to 
basement or lower floors. 


Post-A-Check Plan 


A plan, still considered to be of an 
experimental nature, for eliminating 
the conventional ledger and statement 


| forms in some phases of commercial 
| posting was described by Alvin J. 


Vogel, vice-president, Central National 
Bank in Chicago. He said the plan 
can be used on low-cost checking ac- 
counts or on low activity accounts. 
The plan calls for making the post- 
ing direct on the check or deposit slip. 
Instead of ledger or statement forms 


| carried in trays, there are durable 


cards with transparent acetate pockets. 
Into these pockets at the start of the 
month would be placed a special, small 
statement sheet stub with the latest 
items are received for 


position in the posting machine. The 
posting itself includes showing the 


| amount of the item, the starting bal- 
/ ance and the new balance. 


Check 
amounts are printed in red with the 
designation “Paid.” Items are then 
placed in the pocket to show the latest 
balance. 

Mr. Vogel stated that the plan was 
first put into use by The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
with the slogan or designation, ‘Cycle 
and Save—The C & S way,” and is 
now being tested in Chicago. 


Forms Control 


Money spent on efficiently designed 
forms is returned many times in 
greater production and in reduced 
over-all costs, Herbert R. Corey, assist- 
ant comptroller, First National Bank 
of Boston, told the meeting. Forms 
are much too important to be per- 
mitted to go uncontrolled, he said. 

The first step in a forms control 
program, said Mr. Corey, is to cen- 
tralize the responsibility with one 
person or department. This central 
authority should be charged with the 
duty of establishing standards cover- 
ing the design of forms. It should sur- 
vey the purpose of each current or pro- 
posed form, he said, and analyze its 


findings in the light of man-hours, 
clerical effort, machine time and the 
office space required. 

Mr. Corey cited two examples that 
represented substantial annual savings 
in clerical time. One was the change 
from closed-face envelopes to window- 
type envelopes for checking account 
statements. The other represented the 
combining of five separate forms for 
handling export letters of credit into 
a 5-part carbon snap-out form that 
could be typed at one operation. in ad- 
dition, the names of the various docu- 
ments were preprinted on the trans- 
mittal letter, with blocks opposite so 
that X’s could be typed to indicate the 
documents involved in each particular 
transaction. 


Scheduling Production 


A program for scheduling produc- 
tion was outlined by Frank L. Beach, 
vice-president, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon. 

Formerly, said Mr. Beach, the first 
operator to run out of items in the 
proving department was automatically 
the person to pick up work from the 
tellers. Under the new plan, mes- 
sengers bring the work to the machines 
and the work is stacked on _ the 
machines in proper priority, he said. 

Each operator is assigned to a speci- 
fic machine with her name attached 
on a large name plate. A time schedule 
with a job write-up is prepared for 
the machine. This schedule shows when 
that machine is to start running items, 
when it is to close down and specifies 
where that particular operator’s pro- 
duction should be at the end of each 
hour. 

The bank microfilms items before 
they go to the transit machines rather 
than when they come out. This change 
speeds filming as the microfilm ma- 
chines work with bigger bunches. It 
permits starting transit operators 
later in the day when there is a better 
backlog as they do not have to close 
out machines early to permit pho- 
tographing. 

In place of big shifts starting at 
one time, the bank now has many in- 
dividual starting times, Mr. Beach 
said, resulting in maximum help when 
needed to meet peaks and deadlines. 
Some operations, he said are partially 
shut down during lull periods. 

Featured speakers at the NABAC 
convention were L. B. Raisty, assistant 
vice-president and economist, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, and Oliver 
S. Powell, member, Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. Raisty’s views on inflation are 


covered elsewhere in this issue, and>e | 


Mr. Powell’s outstanding work ong 
Voluntary Credit Restraint has been 
reported in detail in previous issues— 
of Burroughs Clearing House. 


Burroughs Clearing House 








